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IRELAND’S YEAR 


N December 6th last, Saorstat Eireann completed the 
@) tenth year of its existence, and that fact alone would 
suggest some reflections on both the performance 
and the promise of the youthful State. But there is a far 
more important reason for considering the fortunes of this 
oldest amongst the Christian nations, which yet has had to 
wait so long for the recognition of her nationhood, and that 
lies in the fact that Catholic Ireland celebrates in the present 
year the fifteenth centenary of the coming of St. Patrick to 
her shores and the planting there of that faith which has 
never since then ceased to flourish and fructify. Moreover, 
by the happiest of coincidences, her capital, midway in the 
twelve months, will be the scene of the Thirty-first Euchar- 
istic Congress, causing the gaze of the Catholic world to be 
centred upon her, and pilgrims from the four quarters of the 
globe, many of them the descendants of her own exiled child- 
ren, to meet in her streets, parks and churches, in common 
homage to the central mystery of the Faith which St. Patrick 
introduced. It was the providential destiny of this remote 
western island, which had never been invaded by Imperial 
and Pagan Rome, and, accordingly, lay outside the influence 
of its civil polity and culture, to receive Christianity into her 
own, and later, when the Empire crumbled under barbarian 
attack and a great part of Europe lost its Christian heritage, 
to become, through her Saints and missionaries, her schools 
and scholars, a main means of re-establishing the Faith 
among the new nations: so thorough had been the evangeli- 
cal work of Patrick and his followers. And Ireland, in a 
sense, has never lost this missionary réle. The Celtic dias- 
pora, which resulted from her national misfortunes, carried 
knowledge of the Faith and the Eucharistic worship over 
large portions of the globe, where, to this day, the terms 
“Catholic”? and ‘‘Irish’’ are considered practically synony- 
mous. And thus the Congress will be attended by many who 
have a filial affection for St. Patrick, and who look upon Ire- 
land as the mother-land of their Faith. 
Considering her Catholicity and her historic missionary 
achievement, it may be thought strange that Ireland has had 
to wait so long for the privilege of welcoming a Eucharistic 
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Congress, and that a locality at once so modern and so re- 
mote as the city of Sydney should have preceded her in that 
honour. Yet the delay may be readily accounted for. Just 
as the fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Augustine, in 
1930, was felt to be the fitting occasion of holding the Con- 
gress at Carthage, so the occurrence, this year, of the fifteenth 
centenary of the mission to Ireland of St. Augustine’s great 
contemporary was thought to furnish an exceptionally appro- 
priate date for summoning the Catholic world to Dublin. And 
an earlier assemblage might have been less striking on an- 
other account. At Carthage, the Congressists found them- 
selves amid the relics of a once mighty Catholic civilization, 
long, indeed, perished, yet showing those signs of revival 
which are characteristic of the indefectible Church. In Dub- 
lin, on the other hand, Catholic pilgrims will have occasion 
to witness, and it may be to stimulate, the long-hoped-for 
rebirth of an ancient Catholic nation, for centuries denied 
recognition and scope for natural development, and afforded 
only lately the power and opportunity of creating a political 
system, the basis and inspiration of which should be belief 
in the Christian moral law. It might possibly have been 
that, before the recognition of Irish political independence, 
a Eucharistic Congress in Dublin would have lacked much 
of the splendour which will now attend it, under the auspices 
of a Government mainly Catholic and wholly Irish in 
sympathy. 

We venture to think that, apart from his devotional pre- 
occupations, one of the chief interests of the Catholic visitor 
to Ireland on this momentous occasion, will be precisely to 
discover how far a nation which is 93 per cent Catholic 
(reckoning only the 26 Counties) has succeeded in embodying 
in its Government and its political conduct the principles of 
Christian civil, social and industrial life, as taught by the 
Catholic Church. Those principles, within living memory, 
have been expounded by the Church authorities with unpre- 
cedented force and clarity, and Catholics have little excuse if 
they do not try to express them in practice. From the moment 
that Ireland recovered her freedom, Catholic thinkers else- 
where, assuming that the prevalent public opinion in the 
State was Catholic, looked for an immediate expression of 
that opinion in legislation and government. But those 
familiar with the past and recent history of the land were more 
inclined to be patient ; they knew that the alien traditions of 
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centuries could not easily be discarded ; they made allowance 
for the settled mental habits of the middle-aged and the 
ancient : they were aware that, to a large extent, commercial 
power, literary eminence, social prestige, were the monopoly 
of a small minority—about 7 per cent—of the citizens: they 
were ready to find, therefore, only a gradual progress towards 
the Christian political ideal. The question was—and is to- 
day—whether the country is resolutely determined to recover 
its full Catholic heritage, whether those who, through educa- 
tion, station or office, are the leaders of the people, know in 
what direction they should lead, and are making reasonable 
progress. Never before in the world’s history has there been 
a people so united in their Catholic belief, so faithful to 
Catholic practices, so loyal to their spiritual guides, and 
never has such a people been left more entirely free from out- 
side influences in the ordering of their national life. There 
are no past traditions to involve it in the manoeuvres of inter- 
national diplomacy : it is more secure than any other from 
foreign interference : it has no racial ambitions to satisfy be- 
yond its borders: its territorial integrity, save in one direc- 
tion, is absolute: even that real standing grievance of Par- 
tition confers on it the immediate benefit of practical homo- 
geneity of Faith. No people, we repeat, is better circum- 
stanced in all these respects to develop its national life in ac- 
cordance with its fixed religious convictions. 

Still, as we have implied, the student of recent Irish his- 
tory must be aware of many internal obstacles to free develop- 
ment in the Free State, the presence of which cannot but 
delay the realization there of what all Catholics should desire 
—the formation of a thoroughly Christian community. Ac- 
cordingly, he will be prepared to find that neither the per- 
formance nor the aims of the newly-emancipated nation are 
wholly satisfactory from the Catholic standpoint. It is not 
merely that there is the usual gap between aspiration and 
act, which fallen mankind, singly or in groups, has always 
exhibited. Still less is it that the nation which, as such, has, 
of course, no supernatural destiny, has failed to make pre- 
paration for another life its main concern: the very suppo- 
sition is absurd. The function of the ruling authority in 
every State is to promote its temporal welfare and, therefore, 
to uphold and enforce the natural law on which real temporal 
prosperity depends; moreover, in so acting, it has to reckon 
with the moral and intellectual limitations of its human con- 
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stituents. But what we can fairly expect from the Govern- 
ment of a Catholic people is a genuine and sustained attempt 
to govern in accordance with the principles of Christian 
morality, without our being surprised if the attempt some- 
times fails. And, in any case, the Government, set and kept in 
power by the people, will only be Catholic in proportion to 
the effective Catholicity of the people it represents. If there 
has been any failure in the Government of the Free State to 
develop a thoroughly Christian polity, it is the people of the 
Free State who are ultimately to blame. Failure, indeed, there 
has been, although it is neither absolute nor irremediable, nor 
indeed altogether inexcusable. We have only to consider the 
circumstances in which the young Government began to exist 
and to function, to recognize this. 

It was born in the atmosphere of the World-War, in which 
the base as well as the heroic in man was abnormally de- 
veloped. For a long time after the general Armistice, the 
right of Ireland to national independence was upheld by 
guerilla warfare against the might of England, and the con- 
flict was finally brought to an end by the Treaty of December, 
1921, which, in effect, reversed the policy of the Union and 
recognized the right of the Irish people to regulate their own 
national life. On the basis of the Treaty a constituent As- 
sembly discussed and framed a Constitution as the expression 
of Irish aspirations, and this was finally approved by both 
parties to the Treaty. This Constitution no Catholic, and, 
indeed, no Irishman, can regard as perfect: it has many flaws 
both from the religious and the political points of view—some 
inevitable, some not so. What was inevitable, having in 
mind the political disunion in Ireland, was that provision 
should be made for the largely Protestant community in the 
North-East to ‘‘contract out’’ of the Saorstat, and retain their 
British allegiance: which they, misled as we think by 
groundless fears,’ on the score of both religion and commerce, 


' How groundless was their dread of religious discrimination is proved by the 
consistent and outspoken testimony of non-Catholics in the Free State, where they 
have always had much more consideration and power than their numbers would 
warrant; how hypocritical their pretence of toleration appears from their persistent 
persecution of the considerable Catholic minority, about 33 per cent of the popula- 
tion, under their sway—a persecution against which the Ulster Catholic hierarchy 
vigorously protest, as witnesses the following Christmas Message of the Cardinal 
Primate to the Newry Telegraph, pe very lagna grievances of his flock under Orange 
rule—“‘ Torn from their country, robbed of the partial safeguard of Proportional Re- 


presentation, compelled to submit to wholly indefensible and shameless gerry- 
mandering, excluded from the Judicial Bench and from almost every office of 
emolument, penalized in regard to the building and maintenance of their schools, and 
thwarted and cheated even in such small matters as the enjoyment of scholarships by 
deserving boys, the Catholics of the Six Counties cannot he expected to be enthusi- 


astic about the progress of the State.” 
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promptly did. Thus was made an unnatural severance be- 
tween agricultural and industrial Ireland, to the injury of 
both, and the impoverishment of the national ideal. But, as 
we have said, it has rendered possible a more thorough public 
profession of adhesion to Christianity in the Saorstat. Again, 
since even in the 26 Counties there is a Protestant minority, 
it was, doubtless, inevitable that in the new Constitution, 
Church and State should not be formally united, as in the 
ideally Christian community which looks on religion as the 
soul of the body-politic, and knows that society, as well as 
the individual, has definite duties towards God. To have ac- 
corded the Catholic religion a predominant position in the 
commonwealth would have been to ignore existing facts, and 
to antagonize many non-Catholics with whose support the 
new State could not dispense. In the circumstances, there- 
fore, no Catholic can complain that the Constitution does not 
discriminate between religious beliefs, but affords all alike 
the same protection. But the omission, by the framers of the 
Constitution, of any formal invocation of the Deity in its pre- 
amble, the practical ignoring of the Scripture warning that 
“unless the Lord protect the State, its protectors will watch 
in vain,’’ remains a grievous blot on the document and an 
enigma to foreign Catholics everywhere. The founders of 
the American Republic were not so cowardly : the Free State 
Constitution might have found a precedent there, and thus 
it would have avoided giving a precedent to republican and 
atheistical Spain. On a par with this unworthy and inex- 
plicable defect is the failure to appoint an official chaplain to 
open the Parliamentary sessions with prayer—that very pro- 
per tribute to religion which the far-from-Catholic Parlia- 
ment of England retains. Even though in Ireland such 
prayers would have to be pronounced by a Catholic priest, 
non-Catholics would have no more grounds for complaint 
than Catholics have in the predominantly non-Catholic Brit- 
ish Chamber. One might have expected also in that par- 
ticular Constitution some statutory provision for the observ- 
ance of the few ecclesiastical holidays. 

However, there is nothing in these blemishes to prevent the 
Constitution being worked in a Christian spirit. It made in 
these regards a bad but not an irremediable start. What the 
Catholic visitor will ask is—what the Free State Government, 
with the support of the people, has actually done to reflect the 
Christian convictions of its supporters? The answer will re- 
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veal some of those internal sources of weakness to which we 
have above alluded. Although the majority of the nation 
in whose name it rules are united in religious belief, they are 
sharply divided in political theory. Moreover, those of its 
citizens who profess an alien faith, though few in numbers, 
remain, through their wealth and predominance in the higher 
grades of social life, still in that condition of ‘‘ascendancy”’ 
which they occupied under English rule, and in many cases 
would be glad to see restored what gave them their privileged 
position. The nation, in fact, is divided into those who are 
content with the Treaty, at least for the present, those who 
want to sever all statutory connection with England, and 
those who want that former connection restored. These are 
not ordinary party divisions, but reach down to the very 
foundations of the State, and would prevent its functioning 
normally, even if expressed only constitutionally. But, un- 
happily, the divisions have not been so expressed. The de- 
nationalized section which calls itself ‘‘the Loyalists,’’ is not 
loyal to the Home Government and remains a source of weak- 
ness, whilst the Republicans deny the validity of that Govern- 
ment altogether. In the circumstances, it is not wholly 
astonishing that there has been no vigorous and united 
Catholic opinion to compel the Government to legislate on 
Christian lines. Whilst, for many years, the opposition were 
in a state of armed rebellion against the Treaty Government, 
that authority had to ply its work of construction with the 
trowel in one hand and the sword in the other. The wonder 
is that it has survived and done so well : its strength lies in its 
being supported by the major et sanior pars of the nation. 
We are convinced that history, reviewing that bitter civil 
war against the Free State, will pronounce the insurgents, in 
spite of the high patriotic professions of their leaders, to have 
been wholly in the wrong. They did not understand that a 
contract can be valid even though agreed to under duress; 
that the choice of the less of two evils is a real choice. The 
Irish plenipotentiaries in 1921 were confronted with the option 
between a measure of self-Government, which fell short of 
their full national claims yet was substantial and workable, 
and the continuance of a regime of ruinous suppression. They 
accepted the degree of independence proposed, as an instal- 
ment, we may surmise, and without prejudice to later de- 
velopments. It was called ‘‘Dominion status,’’ a conception 
which itself, as the Statute of Westminster shows, is con- 
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tinuously evolving. They considered, in a word, that half, 
or rather nine-tenths, of a loaf was a good deal better than no 
bread. What the nation needed was time and power and op- 
portunity to build up full national life within the very ample 
limits provided, yet that reasonable view was rejected by the 
zealots for independence, and the Treaty Government was 
handicapped from the start by fierce, unnecessary, interne- 
cine strife, stained by arson, brigandage, and even murder, 
and inflicting on an already impoverished country a loss of 
many millions of pounds. 

In a matter like this, the Catholic outsider may rightly base 
his judgment on the ruling of the country’s chief moral 
guides, the Catholic hierarchy." They have the knowledge, 
the responsibility, the right, to decide important moral issues, 
and in this case they have faithfully fulfilled their trust. Just 
as the German Bishops have condemned the political move- 
ment called Hitlerism, and the Holy Father himself has 
banned the Action Frangaise, so, no fewer than three times, 
did the Irish Bishops proclaim that armed revolt against the 
Treaty Government was illegal and immoral. The majority 
of the people under an electoral system which gave the freest 
scope for the expression of every view, had chosen a Govern- 
ment to implement the Treaty. In accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Christian democracy that Government wielded, with- 
in its sphere, authority derived from God. The second Article 
of the Constitution asserts the democratic principle in virtue 
of which the Government functions, viz., ‘‘All powers of 
government and all authority, legislative, executive and judi- 
cial, are derived from the people,’’ and, since the will of the 
people can only be determined by a majority of votes, the 
Bishops could not but recognize the de facto Government as 
also de jure, and brand armed resistance to its authority as the 
crime of rebellion. Hence, the destruction of life and pro- 
perty which that resistance caused was unjustified, and be- 
came robbery and murder. Their Lordships have never con- 
demned the Republican ideal in itself, nor questioned the 
right of Irishmen to work for it by lawful means, i.e., within 
the Constitution ; they yield to no one in true patriotism, al- 
though they are well aware of the relative unimportance of 
even the highest national aims in view of the main business 
of the individual life—preparation for the next. Irish Catho- 


' In the great Encyclical wherewith he inaugurated his reign (Udi arcano Dei, 
Dec. 23, 1922), the present Pope denounced unbridled nationalism as the chief 
source of the world’s unrest. 
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lics have, under the Constitution, the amplest opportunities 
of practising and developing their Catholicity: whatever 
hindrances still exist are removable, and if not removed, the 
fault lies in their own apathy and lack of political sense. There 
is nothing practically oppressive in the various restrictions 
on national liberty embodied in the Treaty, no grievance, 
certainly, of sufficient weight to justify a policy of violent re- 
sistance. This has been the consistent teaching of the Catho- 
lic authorities during the past decade, and, the matter being 
in itself so simple and so forcibly set forth in their various 
pronouncements, the Catholic world has been amazed by the 
refusal of many professing Catholics, on the plea of higher 
patriotism, to follow the guidance of their pastors on what is 
predominantly a moral issue—the obedience due to properly- 
constituted authority. Even though the majority of the elec- 
torate were ill-advised in accepting the very large instalment 
of their full claims embodied in the Treaty, thus avoiding 
the continuance of a hopeless resistance, what justification 
could a section find for turning their arms against those who 
had made that choice? No one is bound to be a Republican 
or to seek more liberty if he has got enough to lead a com- 
plete religious and social life. What the Bishops say in their 
Pastoral of last October has been true during the whole pre- 
vious decade : 

The existing Government in Saorstat Eireann is com- 
posed of our own countrymen and has been entrusted 
with office by the votes of the people. If the majority 
of the electors are not in agreement with its policy or its 
work, they can set it aside by their votes and return an- 
other to take its place. But so long as the Government 
holds office, it is the only lawful civil authority, a pro- 
position that would be equally true if the Government 
were defeated to-morrow and if any of the opposition 
parties assumed responsibility. From this it follows that 
no individuals or combinations of individuals are free to 
resist its decrees or its officials by armed force, violence, 
or intimidation. 


Amongst the reasons, therefore, why hitherto the Free State 
Government has not been able to exhibit in its rule the full 
inspiration of Catholic principles, the violent, unconstitutional 
opposition of the Republicans stands pre-eminent. Even 
when, in 1927, most of them determined to adopt constitu- 
tional ways and to enter the Dail, an extreme section con- 
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tinued to preach and practise rebellion, to maintain their 
militant organization, and to exercise that ‘‘armed force, 
violence and intimidation’’ which the Bishops denounce. And 
around them gradually gathered other anarchic influences, 
inspired and financed by Russian Communism, which at last 
proved such a threat to public order as to make it impossible 
for any Government to ignore or tolerate them. Hence, the re- 
cent Public Safety Act, temporarily suspending, in the in- 
terests of swift and effective action, various constitutional 
safeguards of civil rights. No less than eight organizations 
were declared illegal, and the severity of the Act may be taken 
as a sign both of the reality of the menace and of the Govern- 
ment’s sense of public support. 

But, as already hinted, it is the lack of effective public 
support that has, so far, prevented the Government of a 
Catholic people from being in all respects as Catholic as it 
ought to be, as thoroughly Christian, for instance, as the 
Soviets are anti-Christian. Many members both of the Dail 
and the Senate belong to those classes which were most under 
the influence of the alien mentality of Protestant England. 
But there were greater obstacles to the attainment of a 
separate and Catholic national consciousness than the fact 
that for centuries the eyes of the governing class, of the pro- 
fessions, of landowners as a whole, and of most of the 
capitalists and big commercial interests, were fixed on the 
“‘predominant partner’’ to the Union and could not readily 
be withdrawn. There was the fact that many families of Eng- 
lish descent—settlers or ‘‘planters,’’ or sprung from intermar- 
riage—mingled with the native stock. There was the fact, 
dwelt on by all the Catholic sociologists who have written on 
the subject, that the mind of the whole people had become 
gradually Anglicized and that, despite the agitation for re- 
peal which had never ceased since O’Connell’s day, the non- 
Catholic culture of England, penetrating to the remotest vil- 
lage by means of its popular press, had thoroughly leavened 
the Celtic civilization. The Irish language, which might have 
preserved it, had very largely died out, and but for the dif- 
ference of religion, the nation as a whole might have become 
what the Protestant Celts of Ulster have become—a people 
without a national allegiance. This was the material out of 
which the new Ireland had to be fashioned, and this is 
obviously why the process has been slow and halting. The 
fact, as we implied above, has been stressed in episcopal pas- 
torals, and the writings of Catholic moralists, one of whom 
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does not hesitate to ascribe to his countrymen ‘‘what is called 
in modern philosophic jargon ‘an inferiority complex,’ but 
what is more bluntly described as ‘the slave mind.’ ’’* The 
same writer further says : 

The position of Catholicity in Ireland is without 
parallel in any other country. Though there is probably 
in the world to-day no other nation more loyal to 
the Faith, more constant in the practice of religion, and 
more thoroughly Catholic at heart, yet a Catholic public 
opinion is notably lacking in Ireland. There is a ten- 
dency to confine religion to private life and to accept, 
without challenge, the Protestant point of view on all 
matters of the day. 


Hence it is that on questions of social ethics the authorities 
find difficulty in applying Catholic teaching, because often 
the educated mind does not know that there is a Catholic 
view or that it should prevail. An attempt, happily defeated, 
was made in the Irish Senate in June, 1925, to legalize divorce, 
and Catholics were appalled at seeing six Catholic Senators 
voting for the measure under the impression that they could 
put their religious convictions on one side when dealing with 
the affairs of the world. And the same oblivion of the 
Church’s social teaching is shown in matters industrial and 
economic. There has been little attempt in Ireland, whether 
by employers or workers, to rescue industry from the un- 
Christian principles derived from the ‘‘Manchester’’ school. 
Whilst employers have been apathetic, the workers have let 
themselves be affected by English Socialism, and even 
by Russian Communism. As another observer, Father E. 
Cahill, S.J., remarks,’ ‘tin Ireland we are confronted with 
the strange anomaly of a profoundly Catholic nation devoid 
of most of the external features of a Catholic civilization, and 
suffering from all the material, and very many of the mental, 
defects which usually result from an unChristian social 
regime.”’ 

It will be granted that, if the above diagnosis is at all ac- 
curate, the Free State Government has had an uphill task 
before it in its endeavours to consolidate and reorganize the 
Irish nation. Its success hitherto will be the better appreciated 
in view of the enormous difficulties in its way. It is for the 
nation itself to realize and exhibit its Catholic character, and 
that can best be done by the organized efforts of the various 


‘ * Catholic Action in Ireland,” by Rev. T. F, Ryan, S.J. 
* **The Social Question in Ireland,” in Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, Sept. 1929. 
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Catholic Societies, the C.T.S., the S.V.P., the League of the 
Kingdom of Christ, the Third Orders, the Pioneer Total 
Abstinence Society, etc., etc., acting in unison through some 
central body. Catholic opinion is the outcome of knowledge 
and zeal : no Government can be strong and effective without 
the support of such public opinion : no Government can ulti- 
mately resist its influence. We note that it has been able to 
do something already in various directions. It has insisted, 
in face of fierce opposition, on a Censorship Act to prevent 
the sale of immoral literature : when it grows stronger, it will 
insist on that Act being vigorously applied. It has compelled 
from a Government largely indebted to the Trade the enact- 
ment of measures to stop excessive drinking ; and, again, be- 
come stronger, it will cut down the scandalous superfluity of 
licences.’ In this matter, a Government Commission on the 
Liquor Trade admirably described the motives which justify 
interference with this Trade, and the measure of success it 
can count upon. As with a diminishing population, the Drink 
Bill has doubled since the war, there seems some need for 
stemming that particular tide. Public opinion in Ireland, 
again, would not tolerate from the Bench such open attacks 
upon Christian morality as have lately been made in Eng- 
land in the High Court, and it secured, as has been said, the 
decisive defeat of the Divorce Bill. Again, nowhere in the 
world has a State reflecting Catholic public opinion more 
perfectly rehearsed its duties in the matter of education than 
has the Free State in a Memorandum, part of which we quote 
from The Sower :” 


Of all the parts of a school curriculum Religious In- 
struction is by far the most important, as its subject-mat- 
ter, God’s honour and service, includes the proper use 
of all man’s faculties, and affords the most powerful in- 
ducements to their proper use. We assume, therefore, 
that Religious Instruction is a fundamental part of the 
school course. Though the time allotted to it as a specific 
subject is necessarily short, a religious spirit should in- 
form and vivify the whole work of the school. The 
teacher—while careful, in presence of children of dif- 
ferent religious beliefs, not to touch on matters of con- 
troversy—should constantly inculcate, in connection with 


‘ The town of Ballaghaderreen in 1925 boasted 1,600 inhabitants including child- 
ren, and 72 public houses! (/rish Times, Jan. 31, 1925.) 
* Oct.— Dec. 1931. 
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secular subjects, the practice of charity, justice, truth, 
purity, patience, temperance, obedience to lawful 
authority, and all the other moral virtues. In this way he 
will fulfil the primary duty of an educator, the moulding 
to perfect form of his pupils’ character, habituating them 
to observe, in their relations with God and with their 
neighbour, the laws which God, both directly through 
the dictates of natural reason and through Revelation, 
and indirectly through the ordinance of lawful authority, 
imposes on mankind. 

As, however, the prescribing of the subject-matter of 
Religious Instruction, the examination of it, and the 
supervision of its teaching are outside the competence of 
the Department of Education, no syllabuses of it are here 
set forth. 


A refreshing contrast, this, to the deliberate ignoring of the 
rights of God, of the parents, and of the child, embodied by 
the Spanish constitution-mongers in their recent educational 
enactments. 

Finally, no civilized State except the Irish has ventured to 
make the preaching and profession of Communism a legal 
offence as does the recent Public Safety Act; thus endorsing 
the Church’s condemnation of that anti-civic doctrine. Ac- 
cordingly, though much remains to be done before the Saor- 
stat can claim to represent, as it ought, the political mind of 
a Catholic people—much in the way of suppressing excessive 
gambling, of purifying stage and cinema, of banning the pro- 
paganda of birth-prevention, of thoroughly Catholicizing its 
University education, and, in the economic sphere, of 
developing Irish industries and agriculture, and stemming 
the unnatural decrease of population’—it is steadily marching 
in that direction, and its rate of progress depends solely on 
the people itself: on its unity, its peace, and its practical 
Catholicism. The coming celebrations will surely hasten that 
rate, so that St. Patrick’s sowing may achieve its appropriate 
harvest, and Ireland renew her former fame as the island of 
saints and scholars. It is to her Faith that she owes her per- 
sistence as a nation, and only through the same Faith can she 
achieve, in God’s good time, her full national development. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 


‘ Belgium, a country only a little bigger than Munster and not nearly so fertile 
as Ireland, supports nearly double its population. 











NENNIDH OF THE CLEAN HAND 
A DIALOGUE 


[NOTE. The priest who gave the last Communion to the great 
Saint Brigid on her death-bed was St. Nennidh. 
Ever afterwards he wore a covering on the hand 
which had given so sacred a gift to so holy a saint, 
and he was called Nennidh Lamhglan, Nennidh of 
the Clean Hand. He had been educated from his 
boyhood under the care of St. Brigid herself. He 
spent many years in Britain as a missionary, re- 
turning to Ireland just in time to come to St. 
Brigid’s death-bed and fulfil the prophecy which 
she had made to him long before. Our little scene 
tells over again the traditional story of Nennidh’s 
first meeting with the great Saint. ] 


The scene is the Curragh near Kildare, and the time is 
near the close of the fifth century after Christ. St. 
Brigid is sitting at the right of the stage, on a rough 
wooden bench; she faces towards the middle, and at 
her side (with the seat between him and the audience ) 
a sheep-dog is supposed to be lying. The Saint 
wears a cream-coloured habit and a white linen veil; 
the veil should be arranged exacily as in representa- 
tions of Our Lady. Her age is a year or two on the 
right side (whichever side that may be) of forty, and 
she looks about twenty-five. By her side is a shep- 
herd’s crook and a small linen-wrapped packet con- 
taining food. As the scene opens she emerges from 
some kind of contemplation, lifts her head, looking 
around her, and speaks with tranquillity. 

BRIGID: Praise be to God for the beautiful evening it is! 
Bran, old boy, wouldn’t you like to wake up? 
Wouldn’t you like to see the sunshine over all the 
golden buttercups? No, you’d never take notice 
of such foolish things, would you now? (She 
leans down to stroke his hair.) Dear old drowsy 
doggie, that’s what you are, aren’t you? (She 
stands up and looks around, shading her eyes 
jrom the level sun.) Sleep on, then, old boy, 
there’s nothing for you to do; the sheep are all 
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behaving very well this evening. Why — ! 

(Her attention is caught by something off-stage 
to the left, perhaps 300 yards away.) Look over 
there—isn’t that a boy running? Why is 
he running like that, now? . .. He's coming 
our way, Bran. Shall we ask him to speak with 
us? (She waves her crook high in a signal.) O, 
do look at him—light as a leaping greyhound! 
(She waves again.) He's seen us— he’s coming! 
(She glances over her shoulder at the dog.) Is 
it still dreaming you are? Very well, old boy, 
you sleep on—I’ll talk to him just as well myself. 
(Enter Nennidh from the left, at a run. He pulls 
up in the centre, and stands flushed and panting, 
with wind-ruffied hair. His age is about 
twelve.) 

You called me, Sister? 

I did. 

(They consider each other with smiles of mutual 
appreciation, and he decides she can take a 
joke.) 

Where are you running to so fast? 

Sister, I’m off to the kingdom of God! 

The kingdom of God, is it? Oh, I wish I were 
fit to run there with you! 

Come on then—I’ll take you with me. 

No, I’m afraid I could never keep up with you. 
But you might remember to pray for me, that 
some day I may get there too. 

(amused.) What, me pray for you? 

I am asking you. And for all the other sisters, 
a 

Well then, I will, if I get there. 

Oh, you'll get there—you run so well. 

Yes, but suppose something happened to stop me 
on the way—or I might get on to the wrong path 
somehow. 

That would be a pity. 

Well, I think you must pray for me, too, that I 
may reach the end of the journey. If you do, 
I will pray that you get there, and a thousand 
companions along with you. Will you do that 
for me, Sister? 
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I will indeed. We shall be praying for each 
other, then. (She sits down.) See now, if you 
are travelling so far, you need some food for the 
journey. Try some of my bread here. (She 
unwraps the food and offers him a double slice 
of bread.) That’s not a very clean hand, is it? 
I washed them yesterday, Sister. 
Did you, now! Well, never mind. 
him the bread.) 
Thank you, Sister. 
Did you make it? 
No, my sisters made that. 
if you want to know. 

Oh, there’s honey between! That’s good. (He 
takes a large bite and speaks with his mouth 
jull.) Are you sure you don’t want this? 

Ah, we have plenty more at home. 

Sister, do you come here every day? 

No, I wish I could. 

Why can’t you? Oh, what a fine sheep-dog! 
Here! Here! What is his name, Sister? 

He will not take any notice of you. I told him 
to go to sleep. He will sleep till I tell him to 
wake. 

Does he do everything you tell him? 

He does, then; and I wish everyone else were 
so wise. Will you have some more bread and 
honey? 

Thank you, Sister, but I mustn’t; not now; I 
have some more running to do. 

Why is that? 

I’m training. To-morrow is the games. 
beat Conan in the long-distance race. 
Is Conan bigger than you? 

No, we are both of a height. 


(She gives 
Oh, what beautiful bread! 


But I can make it, 


I must 


Well, I think you will beat him; I’ve seen you 


run. 
Oh, I can rum. But in the long-distance it’s the 
breath that counts most. 

I see. Tell me, do you go to the school? 

Oh, sometimes. Some of the big boys there are 
learning to read. 

So will you some day. 
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Me? No. 
I could never remember them. 
come here then, Sister? 

Oh, I come on days when I want to be all alone. 
I love minding the sheep, don’t you? 

No, I like to be where the men are. The hunt- 
ing, and the fishing—that is what I like to see. 
And the wrestling. And the tales in the evening. 
Yes? 

I would like to go with them when they sail 
away in the ships. 

Where would you sail to? 

(with enthusiastic gesture.) Right over the sea 
—to the country of the Britons—even further per- 
haps, to the lands where the sun always shines. 
Yes, that would be wonderful. Perhaps some 
day—who knows? (She stands up.) Tell me 
your name. 

Nennidh. 

Well, Nennidh, I must go home to the Monastery 
and you must finish your running. I feel sure 
you will win the race. 

So do I, now. You have not told me your name, 
Sister. 

My name is Brigid. 

Why, that is the same name as the—(4 thought 


There are too many little letters; 
When do you 


strikes him.) You are not. ..? (He looks 
horrified questions at her.) Yes, it must be... 
you ave... you are... 


Yes, I am the Abbess. 

(kneeling at her feet and lifting the hem of her 
cloak to kiss.) Oh, forgive me, Lady! How 
could I know? The holy Brigid herself! And 
you tending the sheep. 

Silly boy, what is the matter? 
Abbess tend the sheep? 

Don’t be angry with me! Ididn’tknow.. . 
And why should I be angry with you. I dike 
boys when they are not afraid. Stand up now, 
and be sensible. 

(standing up, and regarding her with consider- 
able veneration.) Yes, Lady. 

Do you live far from here? 

Not far, Lady. Over there. 


Why can’t the 
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Perhaps I shall see you again then. Don't for- 
get we have promised to pray for each other. 
Give me your hand on that. 

(He looks at her hand, then at his own, which 
he rubs on his tunic before taking hers.) 
Nennidh, there is a strange thing in my mind! 
(She keeps his hand, and is suddenly very much 
in earnest; not solemn, but as i} forced to speak 
and a litile frightened at what she is saying.) I 
am thinking . . . that one day I shall receive 
from you my holy Viaticum. 

(with his hand released.) Viaticum? What is 
that? 

Food for the journey, Nennidh. For the last 
journey of all. It is when our time comes to die 
and we receive the Body and Blood of Our Lord. 
The Holy Eucharist—I know! 

It came to my mind that I should receive That 
from your hand. 

From my hand? But. . . I should have to 
be made a priest! (She regards him in silence.) 
No, that could not be. Priests must know all 
that is in the holy books, and I could never learn 
to read them. Besides, I know I must go over 
the seas!) 

Why not? In the days to come the men of Erin 
must go forth all over the wide world. They 
must give to others what they have received from 
Patrick, the servant of God. 

From my hand! 

(He looks at the hand with a respect}ul interest.) 
Listen, Nennidh. The day after to-morrow I 
shall be here again. You shall come and tell me 
about the race. 

Yes! 

And then I will teach you the letters, in a book 
I will bring with me. 

A book? Will there be pictures in it? 

Yes, beautiful pictures, of Our Lord and His 
blessed Mother, and the angels in heaven—all 
red and blue and gold. 

Oh yes, I have heard of the books at the Monas- 
tery. The angels come themselves to help the 
Sisters make the pictures, don’t they? 


VOL. CLIX. c 
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I expect they do, but they don’t let anybody 


see them. 
A real book! Oh, but I shall never learn to 


read it. 
You will. It will be as easy as beating Conan 


in the race. 
How can I remember all those little letters? 
I shall sign your two eyes like this, (She signs 
them with her middie finger) and then when 
you see them you will know. And when you can 
read the book you shall take it home with you. 
For my own? 
For your very own. Why, look at the sun! It 
will be gone down before I get home. (She 
takes up her crook, etc.) Good-bye, Nennidh— 
till the day after to-morrow, then. 
Yes, Lady. Good-bye! 
(He kneels down, and she puts her hand for a 
moment on his head, and then watches him run 
off. A jew moments after disappearing from 
the stage, he evidently turns round to wave a 
final good-night, jor Brigid waves back.) 
He’s gone. Now, Bran, old boy, it’s time to 
lead the sheep towards home. (She looks 
around.) Sheep and lambs, sheep and lambs 
all over the plain! So many of them, Bran, and 
so little sense they have! Well, it was the dear 
Lord made them so stupid, and it was the dear 
Lord that put you and me to look after them; so 
don’t you be worrying about it—He is the Shep- 
herd over all that will take good care of every 
one of us. (As she dwells on this thought love 
overmasters her suddenly; she draws a quick, deep 
breath, throwing her head right back with eyes 
suddenly lifted skyward, and remains tense as 
her whole soul goes up to the Eternal in a flash 
of desire. After two or three seconds she comes 
to earth again with a long sigh, ending in a smile; 
and the only sign is a just-perceptible unsteadi- 
ness in her low voice as she turns and speaks to 
her companion.) Wake up now, Bran, old boy! 
Time to go home—time to go home. 
(She turns to go, and the curtain fails.) 

F. H. DRINKWATER. 











THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


HE main underlying thought which inspires the two 
great Encyclicals, “On Christian Education” and 


“Concerning Catholic Action,” is the present urgent 
need for the formation of Catholic leaders: men who are 
able, intellectually and spiritually, to influence their environ- 
ment by “peaceful penetration,” who have themselves con- 
ceived, during their formative period, the ambition to take 
a large share in the Christian Apostolate. Obviously it would 
be untrue to affirm that only well-educated Catholics are 
open to this call: it should ring in the ears of all who hava 
received the gift of Faith, however poorly endowed they 
may be in other goods, material or intellectual. In “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno” the Holy Father sets no such limits to the 
zeal of Catholics. There he says plainly that: 


In order to bring back to Christ these whole classes 
of men who have denied Him, we must gather and train 
from amongst their very ranks auxiliary soldiers of the 
Church, men who know their mentality and their aspira- 
tions, and who with kindly fraternal charity will be able 
to win their hearts. Undoubtedly the first and immediate 
apostles of the working-men must themselves be working- 
men, while the apostles of the industrial and commercial 
world should themselves be employers and merchants. 


And, in his usual practical fashion, the Pope goes on to say 
how these lay-apostles should be formed and trained. 


Above all, let them hold in high esteem and employ 
with diligence . . . the Spiritual Exercises: a most 
precious means of personal and of social reform, as We 
said in Our Encyclical “Mens Nostra.” These Exercises 
We declared in express terms to be most useful for the 
laity in general and especially for working-men, and We 
warmly recommend them; for in that school of the 
spirit . . . real apostles of every state of life are 
trained . . . who will go forth, as the Apostles from 
the Cenacle in Jerusalem, strong in Faith, unconquer- 
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able in steadfastness under trials, aflame with zeal, eager 
only for the spread in every way of the Kingdom of 
Christ. 


The lengthy discussions evoked by the Pope's assertion, 
in an earlier part of the Encyclical, that a sincere Catholic 
cannot be a true Socialist have rather diverted attention from 
the more positive and important points of the Papal teaching. 
It is well, then, that we should examine the relation that 
exists between the Spiritual Exercises and the formation of 
lay-leaders. 

Without here attempting an analytical study of the Exer- 
cises, we may simply repeat that it is an entire misappre- 
hension of this spiritual regimen to suppose that it is 
primarily concerned with rescuing a sinner from his sin and 
establishing him in the “purgative” way. Its professed aim 
of “Seeking and finding the will of God in the settling of 
one’s life’ does not limit its effect to the ordinary levels of 
Christianity. The disorder of life springs from false ideals 
and wrong attachments, which are contrary to God’s purpose. 
We must seek to realize the will of God in ourselves. And 
what else is that but, as St. Paul reminds his Christians, our 
sanctification and the intensifying of our union with Christ? 
Personal sanctification is thus the specific object of retreats ; 
one must realize the divine purpose in oneself if one is to 
further it in society, and from its attainment, or the search 
for it, “there springs forth spontaneously another most choice 
fruit which in a marked degree results in what is of no 
little benefit to the community, the desire, #.e., of gaining 
souls to Christ which is known as the apostolic spirit” (the 
Encyclical “Mens Nostra”). Thus a retreat is seen to go 
further than a mission; already at the very beginning of 
the Exercises the exercitant is bidden “to desire and to choose 
only that which leads most directly to the end for which he 
was created.” And in “The Kingdom of Christ” that end 
is made concrete and centred in devotion to the Person of 
Christ Our Lord and the exercitant is encouraged to make an 
unqualified and most generous surrender of himself to the 
service of his King and Lord. Not all, of course, have the 
grace to abandon self so completely, but assuming God's 
call, the Exercises supply both method and motive for the 
highest sanctity. 

That is the reason why St. Ignatius says in his Constitu- 
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tions: “The Spiritual Exercises should be given, in their com- 
pleteness, only to a few, to those, namely, from whom a large 
measure of fruit may be hoped for to the greater glory of 
God.” They are emphatically an instrument for the fashioning 
of leaders, whose influence may be either hidden and indirect 
or public and immediate. ‘My life is hidden with Christ 
in God” might well have been the motto of St. Margaret 
Mary, St. Theresa of the Child Jesus or B. Bernadette of 
Lourdes, whose work for God has, nevertheless, been so vast 
and fruitful. But the normal method of building up the 
social reign of Christ demands direct contact with the world, 
so the builders must not withdraw from it. The Saint des- 
cribes their formation thus: ‘Those persons should be chosen 
as objects of our efforts—who, if they are helped, will be 
centres for the extension of good to many others, who follow 
their authority or are governed by them. Also spiritual aid 
which is given to persons of great public influence, whether 
they are prelates, or princes, or magistrates, or judges, or 
distinguished scholars, ought to be considered as more im- 
portant.” Does this passage imply that St. Ignatius ex- 
cluded from his apostolic ministrations other types and con- 
ditions of people? Heaven forbid! He indeed was possessed 
of a great and ardent love for suffering humanity (witness 
his many charitable foundations in the Rome of his day), 
but he believed that he could best reach and influence the 
multitude through a select number of highly-trained workers. 
Thus he followed the traditional plan of Our Lord and of the 
Church which he founded. Twelve apostles and seventy-two 
disciples tramped the highroads and hills of Palestine in 
His lifetime, and confronted, later on, both Synagogue and 
Pagandom with unconquerable zeal. Great as was the harvest 
the head-labourers were never numerous. That was because 
the rank and file also were meant in their degree to be 
missioners. God has as many purposes as there are indi- 
vidual souls in the world. For the completion of His design, 
He deigns to ask the co-operation of all His rational 
creatures, but comparatively few respond as they ought. Too 
often the Talent of Faith is hidden in a napkin and confers 


* St. Ignatius on entering Rome prior to the foundation of the Society gave this 
advice to his companions: “ Let us avoid all relations with women except those of 
the highest rank.” Mr. Christopher Hollis in his recent Life remarks that “there was 
a certain lack of discretion in St. Ignatius’ so frank statement of his policy.” Why? 
There was no general education of women in the sixteenth century and “ladies of 
rank” were ‘‘ centres for extending good.” 
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no social benefit. It is not recognized as a trust to be ac, 
counted for, as capital to be traded with. The Exercises 
are meant to dissipate this ignorance and apathy by helping 
all to realize their obligations and by inspiring some to labour 
for the betterment of the rest. 

The early history of the Society shows with what won- 
derful fruit the method of the Exercises was applied by St. 
Ignatius and his followers to remedy the disorders of their 
time, chiefly by forming an élite dedicated to the service 
of God and their neighbour. The supreme example of the 
method at work is seen in the handling of Francis Xavier 
by St. Ignatius himself. By his daily conversation, by the 
example of his life, by the charm of his personality, St. 
Ignatius set himself gradually to form in Francis the best 
dispositions for deginning the Exercises. “It is extremely 
important to enter the Exercises with great generosity of 
heart,” observes St. Ignatius himself. Actually, his reli- 
gious vows were taken at Montmartre on August 15, 1534, 
before Francis had made the Exercises.1 And only after 
that event—which implied, of course, the substantial ob- 
lation of his life to the service of Christ—did Francis begin 
his thirty days’ Retreat. And see what an apostle he became! 

It seems to us then that the primary end and the full 
scope of the Exercises should never be lost sight of, even if, 
in certain circumstances, it is not always possible to realize 
it. They are meant, in the first instance, for the man “with 
the five talents,” for the man “who will be a centre for ex- 
tending good to many others” ; for “the judge, the magistrate, 
the scholar,” according to St. Ignatius; to which categories 
the Holy Father has added the ‘employer and the merchant.” 
And neither would exclude schoolteachers, scoutmasters and 
all in authority. St. Peter Canisius once wrote: 


I can hardly describe what a mighty influence these 
Spiritual Exercises have had over my spirit and intellect 
—my soul is lit up by the rays of grace from heaven; I 
have obtained as it were, a new force of life. I feel 
as if the fulness of God’s grace were poured over my 
body, strengthening my whole life, so that I am com- 
pletely changed into a new man.—(Letter to a friend, 
1543). 


* There was a practical reason for this delay also, since Francis was a busy Uni- 
versity professor and was not wholly free until that date. But we think St. Ignatius 
would have had it so in any case. 
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Who shall say that we do not need men of that type and ideal 
to-day (in the ecclesiastical state or otherwise) when there 
is question of rescuing Europe not merely from a heresy 
called Protestantism (which kept intact some of the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity), but from the complete denial 
of God and the full logical consequences of that denial as 
preached and propagated by Russia? Nor should we assume 
too easily that men who are concerned with the affairs of 
this world are not capable of high sanctity. Rich men do 
not readily fare unfettered through the maze of wealth and 
reach their end, but history shows that the saints have con- 
cerned themselves very intimately with the social life of a 
nation. Our Lord added immediately, “with God all things 
are possible.” St. Matthew was conversant with the clink 
of coins—before his conversion; Zacheus (who was a rich 
man) was certainly nearer to God than many a Palestinian 
beggar. ‘God gave to Daniel grace and mercy,” and Daniel 
—it will be remembered—lived in a palace. It is easier to 
be detached in desire from earthly goods when one is already 
detached in fact, but God supplies the courage necessary, and 
can sublimate the mammon of iniquity to the highest objects. 
The Gospels do not contain a detailed programme of social 
reform: yet they should be studied for their bearing on 
human life in general. Notice, then, that in the parable, 
the rich man who built and filled his barns is summarily 
called a “fool”; another rich man is condemned, not be- 
cause he is rich, but because he neglects to help Lazarus 
sitting at his very gates. Both these rich men had allowed 
“means” (their wealth) to obscure the “end” (the service of 
God); they had idolized “creatures” and forgotten the 
Creator. Our Lord did not condemn wealth, but its misuse. 
He, in fact, loved the rich young man and invited him to 
His close service. And what else are the Exercises but a 
re-affirmation of the highest Gospel ideals and a practical 
invitation to put them in practice? 1 
But the Holy Father speaks of the formation of “real 
apostles in every state of life.”” Obviously there is a wider 
scope for the Exercises than that already suggested. For the 
vast majority of possible exercitants—in England, at least, 


* The best modern example of a rich man who realized his responsibilities was the 
late Marquis de Comillas in Spain. He was a millionaire, but he made a medita- 
tion every day, built and endowed a magnificent seminary, and organized workmen’s 
pilgrimages to Rome. U¢ sic omnes! 
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—a retreat will mean no more than a three days’ period of 
retirement. Does this drastic curtailment of the plan of the 
Exercises necessarily involve a lowered ideal? Relatively 
to the complete scheme—yes; but it should be remembered 
that St. Ignatius holds a high standard even for those en- 
dowed with only two talents: those with ideals above the 
ordinary ; those with minds not necessarily highly developed 
and well-stored, but capable of appreciating the great spiri- 
tual truths and wills open to the inspiration of a high ideal 
(We have heard it affirmed that, speaking generally, coal- 
miners are as capable of attaining a lofty spiritual standard 
as University students); those, finally, with stability of 
character, but informed with some touch of the spirit of ad- 
venture: such qualities as would lead them to follow with 
enthusiasm the call of an earthly leader and work for a 
noble cause. These men and women—and the war has shown 
how many there are—St. Ignatius would rouse to the follow- 
ing of the Eternal King and to the working for the extension 
of His Kingdom. And, if the ground be favourable, the 
seed sown even in an abbreviated retreat may result in the 
growth of true apostles. They will probably be comparatively 
few, but that is just, as we have seen, the way in which 
Providence ordinarily works. However, we take “few” in a 
relative sense: parish differs from parish, town from town, 
country from country. All the same we are inclined to think 
that the tendency is usually to underestimate the layfolks’ 
potential capacity to understand and appreciate the deeper 
elements of the spiritual life; we think it always unwise 
to seem to dilute the claims that God has on the service of 
the individual. In nothing is Adam’s sin more of a “felix 
culpa” than in its making it possible for the poor and the 
suffering and the “workers” of this world to be taught to 
know and love and follow an Incarnate God Who for their 
sakes chose poverty and suffering and work—from birth unto 
death. The Creator became a carpenter; He who made the 
stars lay huddled in the straw; the mighty God of Heaven 
became the little Child of Mary—it is the implications and 
the full consequences of these Truths that the Church, speak- 
ing through the Pope, has declared should be taught by the 
working-men of the world to their own fellows. Let us, then, 
be careful to form apostles of this sort, whilst still con- 
voking mass-meetings, distributing social literature, forming 
real study-clubs—all most useful means of spreading the 
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light, but none so influential for good as the practical em- 
bodiment, in the lives of Christians, of Christian principles 
drawn from the Gospels through the Exercises. This is surely 
to touch the very main-springs of Catholic Action; to lay 
a solid basis for its permanent efficacy, to attempt the re- 
generation of a fallen world on lines laid down by Pro- 
vidence and sanctioned by the methods of Jesus Christ Our 
Lord. 

A glance, to conclude, at what is already being done in 
various parts of the Catholic world in order to realize these 
ideals. 

In regard to retreats for the specialized few—‘‘the five- 
talent men,”—perhaps the work in Holland can best serve 
as a model. In that country retreats for leaders in political 
and professional life are arranged twice a year in the three 
retreat houses constructed by the Society of Jesus. It is 
said that the modern Catholic revival in Holland is largely 
due to this class of retreat, and that, perhaps, at the moment 
it has greater influence than any other. Again, there has 
been for many years a splendid society of Catholic gentle- 
men in Spain—founded by Sefior Herrera, the brilliant 
Editor of Spain’s best daily paper, Z2 Debate—which num- 
bers about three hundred and has for one of its “rules” an 
eight-day retreat to be made each year at Loyola. When the 
history of the Catholic resistance to the attempt to de- 
Christianize Spain comes to be written (and we think, quite 
candidly, that very little of the truth has appeared in the 
English Press: “Our Madrid Correspondent” is often an in- 
credibly ignorant or malicious person)—the work of Sefior 
Herrera and his associates will occupy a foremost place. 
Who, once more, is not aware of the remarkable Catholic 
reaction among the “intellectuals” in France—particularly in 
Paris? The Grandes Ecoles scientifiques and the Polytech- 
nique have their annual retreats and many young men “adopt 
a very remarkable rule of Christian life, which involves a 
short daily meditation . . . these young men make them- 
selves apostles . . . take part each Sunday in various good 
works, such as voluntary catechizing and supervision of 
clubs.” 

It would need a book to describe the retreats of a more 
general nature that are at present being conducted in the 


* Admission to these retreats is by invitation only, from a select committee of five 
leading laymen. 
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Catholic world. (We hope, indeed, that such a book will 
be written: Father Plater’s “Retreats for the People” was 
published in 1912.) Take Holland, again, as an example. 
It is estimated that during the course of the last 20 years 
340,000 men have made retreats and this in a Catholic popu- 
lation that numbers approximately two and a half millions! 
In Germany the retreat movement has assumed a widespread 
national character with a very thorough diocesan organiza- 
tion and with the Franciscans very much to the fore.? Last 
year, in Rome, a magnificent new retreat house was opened 
which has become the centre of a retreat movement which 
now numbers 30,000 associates banded together in parochial 
“Leagues of Perseverance.” It has caused the transformation 
of disaffected or even irreligious workmen into veritable 
apostles—centres of light and strength to their fellows. Rome 
is rapidly growing: and it is of the utmost importance to 
cope effectually with the floating masses of the new popula- 
tion. The problem in Rome is the problem of every big city 
in the world. Who does not know that the real danger-spots 
in Central Europe are Berlin and Vienna—where Communism 
grows apace?? We close with a short quotation and a shorter 
exhortation : 


I stepped into the refectory, where the last meal was 
prepared. The Retreatants, hard working men, took their 
places at the tables, as they wiped the tears from their 
brimming eyes.—One of them stretched out his horny 
hand to me and said in a deep bass: “Father, I am ag 
happy to-day as I was many years ago when a child 
making my first Communion. Only one thing is want- 
ing to make my joy perfect. If I could only be sure of 
dying in these dispositions. Never shall I be better pre- 
pared for eternity.” Many grey heads nodded their 
agreement with every word of the speaker. It was the 


* The work there is briefly described in the C.S.G. Year Book for 1928 called 
Retreats. If I omit mention of Belgium, the U.S.A., Canada and Ireland, it is from 
lack of space. 

* And this is surely the lesson of the Spanish ‘‘ revolution.” Whole masses of 
city populations—Bilbao, Barcelona, Valencia, were allowed to drift into Socialism 
and Communism. Some worked hard to avoid that danger; many did not. The 
National Confederation of Catholic Workmen was founded in 1919. But Rerum 
Novarum was published in 1891 ! The country districts were far better provided for 
through a natural ‘‘ Agrarian Confederation” which represented nearly 1,000,000 
persons. I need hardly say that our Catholic Workers’ College at Oxford corre- 
sponds entirely to the mind of the Holy Father on the methods to be employed to 
combat Socialism. May its work be better known and supported ! 
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general feeling of all the Retreatants on this last day, 
when the holy silence was ended. 

Mr. —— began: “Yes, the Retreat has given birth to 
the Catholic Spirit—the spirit of the love of God and of 
our neighbour, the spirit of Catholic action.” A factory 
hand joined in: “We must form a band everywhere of 
convinced and courageous men and women, who will per- 
sonally vindicate the rights of God in the house and at 
work, in their unions and in public life, and who will 
set at defiance all human respect.” 

A schoolmaster headed the ball through the goal: 
“We, in ——, are going to start right away. The Exercises 
must be the foundry of Catholic Action.” The decisive 
word was spoken. 


These are the words of the late Father George Pollen, S.J., 
who worked so hard and for so many years in retreat work 
in the north of England. May then, the work which he 
initiated in one industrial centre ever extend its beneficent 
influence, become of national importance and thus “edify” 
the Church of God in England. Thus shall apostles be 
trained to teach the population of our industrial cities the 
meaning of the Cross and its bearing on, and explanation of, 
human life and human suffering. 
“Stat Crux dum volvitur orbis.” 
GEORGE S. BURNS. 








A CATHOLIC SOCIAL REFORMER 
IN ITALY 


GIUSEPPE TONIOLO 


LIPPING unobtrusively into his waistcoat pocket the 

rosary beads twined round his slender fingers, a silver- 

haired old man shot a quick glance of inquiry through 
the open window of a third-class railway-carriage. His lined, 
parchment-coloured face lit up with a smile of recognition as 
he caught a fleeting glimpse of the sunlit facade of a stately 
cathedral and behind it, tilted to an angle of about fifteen 
degrees, the top of a white marble campanile. Five minutes 
later, when the train came to a standstill under the high 
arched roof of the station of Pisa, a white-aproned lad, push- 
ing along the platform a wheeled truck laden with oranges 
and chocolates, caught sight of the thin, elderly traveller 
about to descend. “Ecco il Professore Toniolo,” he observed, 
his handsome dark eyes sparkling with pleasure at seeing the 
old Professor to whom, as President of the local St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, he owed his job. 

In the little old-world city of Pisa where, at the University, 
for over forty years he had occupied with great distinction 
the Chair of Political Economy, Giuseppe Toniolo was a 
familiar figure. Eminent Catholic sociologists from other 
lands—Brants, Lorin, and Cepeda—journeying to and from 
Rome, were known to stop frequently at his house. And yet 
this scholar of European fame—the acknowledged leader in 
his day of the Catholic Laity in Italy—was seen often sitting 
amongst the unlettered poor, beneath the pulpit, or near the 
altar, straining his ear to catch the unstudied discourses of 
the humblest priests of the Archdiocese. So great was his 
reverence for the sacred character and mission of the priest- 
hood. 


Whilst Toniolo was growing up to manhood at Treviso 
near Venice—at that time still part of the Hapsburg 
dominions—the final scenes in the great drama of the Risorgi- 
mento were being enacted. The political unity of Italy had 
scarcely been realized when, at the age of twenty-three 
Toniolo became an assistant lecturer at the University of 
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Padua—taking the classes, when occasion arose, of the fore- 
most Italian economists of that day, Messedaglia, Luzzatti, 
and Cossa. In 1878 he was nominated to the Chair of Poli- 
tical Economy at Pisa. 

His position at first as a “clerical” was no easy one. 
Luzzatti (a Jew) made a vain attempt to put his young protégé 
on his guard: ‘You may go too often to Mass and confession, 
Toniolo.” 

Times indeed were out of joint. Owing to the open sore 
of the Roman Question, Catholics, as such, were unable to 
take part officially in the government of the country. As the 
century drew to a close, however, the Liberals in power were 
faced with a problem, largely of their own creation, but 
which, nevertheless, they were unable to solve—that of the 
rapid growth of Socialism. 

In Italy, where industrialism was practically restricted to 
the Northern Provinces, Catholics were slower to turn their 
attention to social problems than beyond the Alps. In Ger- 
many, Mgr. Ketteler had long ago taken the wind out of the 
sails of Lassalle by raising the standard of Catholic Social 
reform. The attention of the Catholic body in Italy, however, 
was focused on the “Roman Question.” Hence, before the 
publication in 1891 of the Rerum Novarum, the Catholic 
Social Reformers were obliged to fight their way from out- 
side into the “Opera dei Congressi’”—the fortress of Catholic 
Action at the time—against the stubborn opposition of its 
president, Count Paganuzzi. 

At the celebrated conferences held in 1884 under the 
presidency of Cardinal Mermillod at Fribourg, Italy was re- 
presented by a group of students of social problems—Count 
Medolago Albani of Bergamo, Mgr. Talamo (a former pupil 
in Naples of Sanseverino), Professor Toniolo, and others. 
Drawing their inspiration from the work of the neo- 
scholastics of the preceding generation—notably from Liber- 
atore and from Taparelli D’Azeglio—they founded in 1889 
the “Unione cattolica per gli studi sociali in Italia.” 

After the Rerum Novarum a school of younger men, all 
of whom were destined to wield later a considerable in- 
fluence in Church and State, arose around Toniolo—Fr. 
Minoretti (now Cardinal Archbishop of Genoa), Fr. Ballerini 
(the present Bishop of Pavia), and laymen, like Meda and 
Mauri, who held prominent positions, after the maelstrom 
of the world war, in the short-lived “Partito Popolare.” 
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Toniolo’s death in 1918, a few days before the Armistice 
was signed, synchronized with the passing away of a whole era 
in the history of Catholic activity in Italy. With the thought 
of his vacant Chair of Political Economy at Pisa uppermost 
in his mind, acutely conscious too of the anti-Christian forces 
which were the scourge of Italian University life before the 
war, he was heard praying on his death-bed: “O God .. . 
if not a Catholic, at least send me an honest man as a 
successor.” 

It is startling in the subsequent light of the world conflict 
to read in the introduction to the treatise which Toniolo 
published in 1907 on Political Economy the penetrating 
analysis of the different philosophical doctrines which 
throughout the course of history have influenced the various 
schools of economic thought. To say that with prophetic 
vision he foresaw the catastrophe would be little. He did 
more. He laid his finger on the blind spot in the vision of 
mankind that first caused Society to stumble from the path 
of progress. 

Toniolo traced the remote cause of the modern social 
crisis to the Reformation and the neo-pagan Renaissance. 
The disappearance of certain fundamental religious truths, 
and consequent weakening of moral standards, led to results 
unforeseen and undesired, yet none the less inevitable. The 
place of God, as the centre round which all human social in- 
tercourse revolves, was usurped by man. Thus a mathe- 
matical law of self-interest superseded the higher conception 
of duty in reference to a supernatural order. This theory of 
utility as a thing apart from justice and honesty had a prac- 
tical repercussion on economics, creating a clash of material 
interests each seeking to dominate by force. Hence the con- 
ception of a necessary and inevitable conflict between the 
interests of different nations. This idea that the “law” of the 
struggle for life held good between different nations, even 
more than between individuals, led inevitably to the extreme 
practical consequences which turned the fields of Europe into 
shambles. 

The rebellion against the Church in the sixteenth century 
claimed to leave intact the beneficial influence on civiliza- 
tion of a purified form of Christianity, but in point of fact 
undermined the foundations of Christian civilization. The 
common people, even in the intermediate stages of the sub- 
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sequent social evolution, reaped no advantage, but were rather 
the principal victims. The ultimate residuary legatees of 
the revolution in the sixteenth century were the German 
princelings, of the English revolution in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the landed gentry, whilst the French revolution placed 
the power in the hands of the commercial bourgeoisie; and 
the subsequent tendency towards democracy promised to 
satisfy the humblest classes only by dragging down to their 
level those above them. Thus a movement started in the name 
of liberty led to the exact opposite—to the enthronement 
of force. The empire of force in matters political repre- 
sented by the omnipotent State ; in the social sphere by upper 
classes, proud of their own superiority, holding down in an 
unequal contest the classes beneath them; in the economic 
sphere by a plutocracy in lasting conflict with the proletariat. 

Not one of the ills afflicting modern society, Toniolo held, 
was new. But what was alarming was the character of 
chronic disease apparent throughout four centuries in the 
political, economic and ethical life of Europe. 

During the nineteenth century under the influence of 
Liberalism the dissolution of the social order built up by 
Christian civilization proceeded apace. In substance it sig- 
nified political and industrial emancipation from the moral 
code of Christianity, aggravating thereby the evil of utili- 
tarianism, and intensifying the phenomenon of the sacrifice 
of the weak and the triumph of the strong. 

When the scientific reaction against doctrinaire Liberalism 
began in Germany during the second half of the last century 
the axis of philosophical thought in Europe had shifted. 
Whereas the economists of the school of /aissez-jaire had 
revolved round the centre of the individualistic conception 
of the philosophy of the Encyclopedists, developed to its 
fullest extent by Kant, the new doctrinaires took as their 
centre of gravity the pantheistic idealism of Hegel. 

The individual, they held, is nothing. Society is every- 
thing. The former absorbed by the latter can have no pur- 
pose apart from that of the indefinite material advancement 
of the social body to which he belongs. These manifestly 
pantheistic premises logically led in Italy to conclusions 
which Toniolo never lived to see. From a disruptive liber- 
alism, leaving individual activity, isolated and unprotected, 
at the mercy of unlimited competition, the pendulum swung 
in the direction of a type of State Socialism which regulated 
and directed by coercive measures the work of all towards 
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the construction of a new social order, no nearer to the 
Christian conception of the State than that which it had 


supplanted. 


The remedy proposed by Toniolo was the adoption of the 
programme of the Christian School of Sociology—of which 
he was himself the most outstanding representative in Italy. 

This School, to quote Toniolo’s own words, “is mainly 
distinguished by its subordination of economics to Christian 
ethics, inasmuch as it recognizes the scientific and practical 
legitimacy of the law of utility only when this does not run 
counter to the higher law of duty, when, in fact, it leads to 
the moral goal of individual, civil and religious perfection.” 

The remote source of this current of ideas he found in the 
scholastic philosophy of the Middle Ages. He traced it 
down through Suarez and other theologians of the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation till it joined the main stream of that 
general re-vindication, between 1815 and 1848, of Christian 
principles in France and Germany, merging finally in the 
modern Catholic social effort to join again the current of the 
evolution of Christian civilization, barred for four hundred 
years by the destructive work of the Reformation. 

After reviewing the vast material improvement brought 
about as a result of the mechanical inventions and scientific 
discoveries of the last century, Toniolo puts this ques- 
tion: “If modern Society were permeated by the spirit of 
Christianity, what would it be like?” This short sentence is 
like a ray of light suddenly throwing into bold relief the 
innermost workings of the mind of the writer. For it implies 
knowledge of the dangers threatening civilization, fear that 
man may employ for self-destruction the new forces created 
by his brain and will, and also a profound conviction that to 
accomplish the salvation of society—nay, to realize a new 
type of civilization more complete than any hitherto dreamed 
of—only one way exists: that of a return to Christ. 

“Either civilization will once more become Christian,” he 
had often said, “or it will crack.” Uncompromisingly 
Catholic in outlook, Toniolo realized the undying, beneficial 
influence of the Church on society, according to the true 
conception that Christianity must not become the slave of 
modernity, but rather that all genuine civilization is, and 
can only be, the expression and affirmation of the Christian 


ideal. 
HENRY LOUIS HUGHES. 











SCIENTISTS AT SEA* 


ODERN science is somewhat bewildering. We 

seem to be living in a world of extremes, somewhere 

between the immeasurably great and the infinitesi- 
mally small. On the one hand, our astronomers look out on a 
universe so vast that the appalling distances can only be 
measured in units of “light-years”—the distance travelled by 
light in a year,—and light travels at a rate of 186,000 miles 
per second. The nebulz are 100,000,000 light-years dis- 
tant. Some astronomers tell us that the age of the universe 
is perhaps billions of billions of years. Others say that it is 
thousands of millions at most.2 In any case the distances 
and durations we are acquainted with on our earth are as 
nothing in comparison with that of the universe around us. 
And, therefore, tiny ephemeral man himself appears as some- 
thing very insignificant. 

On the other hand physicists make us acquainted with 
universes within us, as small in comparison with our earth as 
it is in comparison with the universe around us. The dis- 
tances and durations of this sub-universe are proportionally 
minute. The enormous numbers we deal with in modern 
science, whether they represent multiples or fractions, convey 
nothing to the imagination. But an examination of them will 
help to make us realize that the metaphysical concepts of 
space and time have merely relative values. 

We call a year the interval occupied by our earth in mak- 
ing one complete revolution around the sun; and a day the 
interval occupied by the earth in spinning once round its 
own axis. We make use of these units because they are 
a fairly constant measure of motion, and we can measure 
time only by motion. Our clocks and watches are mechanical 
devices by means of which we can measure fractions of these 
yunits. A man seventy years of age has lived on this planet 
while it made seventy revolutions around the sun. When we 
say that the age of the earth may be a thousand million years, 
we mean that it has existed during the interval required to 

* British Association Discussion on the Evolution of the Universe. Supplement 
to Nature, Oct. 24, 1931. 

* Professor Huxley lately said that all competent scientists are agreed that the 
universe is somewhere between one hundred million and two hundred million years 


ofage. This still leaves so great a margin of difference that it seems absurd to talk 
of ‘* agreement.” 
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make 1,000,000,000 (or 10%.) revolutions round the sun. 
Inhabitants of another planet would doubtless measure their 
years by the time of revolution round their sun, but we have 
no reason to suppose that there is any other inhabited planet. 
We are familiar with fictions based on the imaginary qualities 
of the inhabitants of Mars, but it will be more instructive to 
consider the spacial and temporal impressions of an intelli- 
gent being, inhabiting an electron, the smallest of all 
“planets.” In developing this suggestion we must be allowed 
considerable latitude, for there are obvious difficulties and 
even impossibilities in applying to such a being conditions 
similar to those with which we are familiar. 

According to the Bohr hypothesis,—which we do not accept 
as representing actual fact—an atom of hydrogen consists 
of a nucleus, or “proton,” around which revolves an “elec- 
tron,” the smallest particle which has as yet been detected. 
An extension of this hypothesis makes the electron spin on its 
own axis. We are told that the dimensions of this atomic 
system are relatively comparable with the dimensions of our 
own solar system. Although Professor Whiteside would 
make intelligence or consciousness a property of matter in 
general, I do not think it has yet been suggested that ian 
electron might house an intelligent being. However, let us 
boldly suppose that there is such a being as an electronic 
man, endowed with reason like our own—though able to act 
much more rapidly—and that he and all his surroundings are 
an exact replica of ours, on a scale proportional to the dimen- 
sions of his world. Without pressing the similarity too far, 
we can imagine that the planet on which he lives resembles 
the rotating sun-swayed earth. Thus he has days and nights 
and years like ours. We may suppose that he too has found 
the best way of measuring time is to take as his unit the time 
of revolution of the planet Electron around the Proton. We 
have no way of determining the average age of electronic 
man, but let us suppose that it too is seventy electronic years. 
Our contemporary would have lived while his planet was 
making seventy revolutions. During each of these “years” 
he would have spent many “days” and “nights.” The lengths 
of these periods would be infinitesimal in comparison with 
ours, but they would not appear so to him. He would have 
performed his daily round of duties as we do, and would re- 
tire to rest like us, having earned his night's repose. 

The life of such a being would be filled with activities 
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similar to ours. His planet would contain astronomers such 
as we have. In his learned societies he would explain the 
results of his observations. In his popular works on his 
world he would graphically compute the age of the planet 
Electron, and the great atomic universe of which it formed a 
part. He too would unfold to his readers the enormous 
distances involved. He would speculate on the possible 
existence of other systems larger than his own. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful if he would have conceived the existence of a 
being of human dimensions, who lived in a world such as 
ours, where distances are so immensely greater, and where 
' movements are so much slower than anything he has exper- 
ience of. In propounding his theories as to the age of 
Electron and Proton, he would possibly arrive at estimates 
involving millions of millions of “‘years.” For him all these 
durations and distances would be as real as ours are for us. 

Returning for an instant to our observations, as outsiders, 
on the Zlectronic universe. We know with considerable ac- 
curacy the dimensions of an electron and a proton, and the 
radius of the electronic orbit. We know too the exact mag- 
nitude of the forces of attraction which keep the electron in 
its orbit. From these observations we can calculate the time 
taken by an electron in a revolution around the nucleus or 
proton. Applying the ordinary Newtonian equation and 
making use of the constants just referred to, we find, neglect- 
ing such small quantities as fractions of 10, that the time 
of a single revolution is roughly 1/10 seconds, or that in 
one of our seconds the electron revolves about the proton 
one thousand million, million times. In other words, in 
one of our seconds the planet Electron has existed for 
1,000,000,000,000,000 electronic years. This is supposed to 
be about the age of our own universe in solar years. 

Are we to say that the seventy-years-old electronic man is 
younger or older than a seventy-years-old solar man? Or 
that our planet is any older now than an electron becomes 
each second? Are we justified in denying that there are uni- 
verses and beings as great in comparison with ourselves 
as we are in comparison with those of the atomic-electronic- 
universe. Just as we consider electronic times and distances 
so insignificant, may not other beings look on our times and 
distances as equally unimportant? We do not, of course, 
suggest any reality in the picture we have described, but it 
does help us to realize how incapable we are of judging what 
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time and space are in themselves. One thing, however, stands 
out, and that is the absolute knowledge we have that of all 
visible creation as we know it, man alone is able to take his 
stand on reality and contemplate these possibilities; to con- 
fess his limitations as well as to glory in his knowledge. 
Whether there be elsewhere other beings like himself is a 
matter of minor importance. He is satisfied by reason that 
there is One Being infinitely beyond the range of his vision; 
one of whom he may say, perhaps with greater conviction 
than ever before, that to Him, “a thousand years are as a 
single day.” 

Although our knowledge of nature is so great and increas- 
ing with such extraordinary rapidity, it would seem that we 
are never likely to know with real accuracy the nature either 
of the universe around us or of that within us. We can 
know with great accuracy the general properties of such mat- 
ter as we can get into close contact with, but the very con- 
ditions of our knowing such things as the exact nature of the 
great universe around us, or the exact distribution of electrons 
and the like in the universe within us, are incompatible with 
completeness. Just as human intelligence is itself limited, 
so man’s knowledge of nature is confined within bounds, ex- 
tensive no doubt but definite. The inadequacy of his senses, 
whilst he is still wedded to the body, limits the range of his 
direct perceptions. 

No human eye, though aided by the most powerful micro- 
scope, can ever hope to see an atom, and stili less an electron, 
but we can measure accurately the electric charge associated 
with an electron, and hence its “mass.” We learn much 
about atoms and their constituent protons and electrons by 
the action of light of short wave-length, such as X-rays. 
Unfortunately, however, the effect of these rays on the par- 
ticles we wish to examine is disastrous, and causes the des- 
truction of the thing we would measure! It is as if we would 
test the constitution of an explosive by the application of a 
lighted match! From such considerations has grown the 
“principle of indeterminism,” which states that while we may 
know with accuracy either the position or the velocity of an 
electron, we cannot determine both simultaneously in the case 
of electrons moving with the great velocities they develop in 
an atom. We are therefore precluded from an exact 
knowledge of the individual constituents of an atom. But 
the relatively large bodies we deal with in ordinary scientific 
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investigations, which contain enormous numbers of electrons 
and protons, depend for their properties on the mean or 
average effect of their constituents. These obey statistical 
laws which we may know with accuracy and certainty. Thus 
a sufficiently accurate knowledge of the forces of nature is 
possible, but there does not seem to be any prospect of getting 
into direct contact with the fundamental details of matter. 

At the other end of the scale we meet with the same diffi- 
culty, though arising from a different cause. Owing to the 
enormous distances involved in the study of the heavens we 
must employ telescopes of great power, and it is possible to 
predict a limit beyond which the use of the telescopes be- 
comes impracticable, mechanically and otherwise. Modern 
astronomy depends altogether on light waves whether they 
be those of the spectrum, or “cosmic rays,” coming from the 
remote distances of space. The latter, no doubt, are detected 
by means of their electric effects. But in either case we de- 
pend on these electro-magnetic disturbances coming through 
the ether of space with the enormous yet strictly limited 
velocity of light. 

In the Supplement to Vature which has prompted these 
reflections, the discussion on “the Evolution of the Universe” 
affords a good example of the trend of modern astronomy. 
It is not necessary to examine in detail the views expressed 
by the distinguished group of scientists who contributed to 
that discussion. It really was not a “discussion” in the 
proper sense, in so far as each speaker simply expressed his 
own view, and attributed his own meaning to words such as 
“space,” etc. A sympathetic writer has said: “The most 
profound significance of the discussion as a whole, however, 
lay in the fact that the various speakers not only had no 
common starting-point, but also made no attempt to find 
one.” We must therefore accept their conclusions with great 
caution. The main evidence on which the discussion was 
based was the condition of the stars and nebulz as inter- 
preted from their spectra. It will be enough for our purpose 
to examine some of the statements on which there seemed 
to be agreement. The distance of the nebulz, which en- 
tered frequently into the discussion, is stated as 100,000,000 
light-years. Sir James Jeans draws from the evidence of 
the spectra of these nebula the conclusion mentioned above— 
that the whole life of the universe is a matter of hundreds of 
thousands of millions of years at most. 
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Now in the first place it is clear that it is impossible for us 
to obtain any exact information as to the actual condition 
of these distant bodies. The light-waves which furnish the 
spectra which we are now discussing started out on their 
journey across space 100,000,000 years ago. Thus what 
these spectra tell us is the condition of these bodies a¢ ¢hat 
very remote stage of their evolution. If we succeed in con- 
structing still more powerful instruments the difficulty will 
become all the greater. It may perhaps be said that a hun- 
dred million years is a short period in comparison with the 
age of the universe, and that we may assume that the spectra 
observed at present are identical with those being actually 
produced. But if we accept the age of the universe as de- 
duced from these very spectra, we find that the interval be- 
tween the “broadcasting” of the spectra and their reception 
by us is about a thousandth part of the whole time of 
evolution. Surely this is a gap which cannot be ignored. 
It is no wonder that more than one speaker referred to the 
chaotic condition of our theory. 

One would not like to suggest that this point was 
overlooked by the scientists who took part in the discussion, 
but it is certain that one mathematician at least fell into this 
trap. The following précis from the supplement to Vature, 
presumably supplied by the speaker—the Right Rev. E. W. 
Barnes, F.R.S., Bishop of Birmingham—shows an unscientific 
omission to consider all the data: 


We need more facts, and we may obtain them; we 
need new instruments of greater power and precision. The 
interferometer, we may hope, points the way to instru- 
mental triumphs of the future. If only an instrument 
could be invented which should enable us to determine 
whether stars, within, say a hundred light-years distance, 
have planetary systems attached to them! We should 
then know whether any of the few thousand stars near the 
sun have planets on which life may conceivably exist. 
If even one such system were found, the present theory of 
planetary origins would collapse. Failing any such in- 
vention of a super telescope, there remains the possibility 
of wireless communication. As I have already indicated, 
I have no doubt that there are many other inhabited 
worlds, and that on some of them beings exist who are 
immeasurably beyond our mental level. We should be 
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rash to deny that they can use radiation so penetrating 
as to convey messages to the earth. Probably such mes- 
sages now come. When they are first made intelligible, 
a new era in the history of humanity will begin. At the 
beginning of the era the opposition between those who 
welcome the new knowledge and those who deem it 
dangerously subversive will doubtless lead to a world 
war. But the survivors, when they extricate themselves 

' from economic consequences of the peace treaty, will be- 
gin what we may correctly term a strenuous corre- 
spondence course. I should like to be living then. We 
might get a true understanding of the evolution of the 
universe. 


The Bishop has overlooked the fact—unless he has discovered 
a new theory—that “wireless” waves travel with the velocity 
of light. The correspondence course he looks forward to 
would need an interval of at least two hundred years jor each 
question and answer\| Dr. Barnes can avoid the absurd con- 
sequences of his oversight only by assuming that by that time 
man’s life would be proportionally prolonged, so that 100 
years would correspond to a single day in our time; but that 
would be to explain one absurdity by another. 

This difficulty of the velocity of light is always turning 
up. The whole principle of relativity arises out of it. It 
is the source of our difficulties as to the passage of matter 
through space,—or through the ether. It seems to stand in 
the way of any exact knowledge of nature. Whole philo- 
sophies have been carefully constructed which depend on 
the meaning of the expression “velocity of light,” and 
it would seem that, as our knowledge of the facts of nature 
increases, the difficulty will also increase. Could our instru- 
ments enable us to sound still deeper the depths of space we 
might find that our spectra belong(ed) to systems which have 
already ceased to exist, and represent only one disconnected 
stage in the evolution of the system we now observe. It 
seems clear that an essential condition for a knowledge of a 
vast system such as the sidereal universe is the possibility of 
knowing now what is actually happening in these far-off 
regions. We must give up basing knowledge on the data 
provided by “light-years” which are at once a sign of man’s 
ingenuity and a confession of his failure. We certainly have 
no indication that this difficulty will ever be overcome. No 
one in our day has ever suggested the possibility of radiation 
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reaching us simultaneously with its start—travelling, 7.e., with 
a practically infinite velocity, yet that seems to be the only 
way out. In fact, we can only conceive a complete know- 
ledge of the universe as a whole to be the possession of an 
intelligent being who is present everywhere at once, not only 
throughout the universe spacially, but also throughout what 
we call time. Both science and faith teach us that there is 
such a Being; God the Creator can alone understand the 
universe He has made. 

In the discussion referred to both General Smuts and Dr. 
Barnes, neither of whom are physicists, stressed the necessity 
of including the element of life in any discussion of the 
evolution of the universe. This is another indication of the 
fact that the purely materialistic interpretation of nature has 
been abandoned by first class scientists. We are no longer 
concerned with the investigation of a “closed system.’’ We 
have to find out the object of the mechanism and estimate its 
value from a consideration of that object. If we are agreed 
that the material universe exists for man, then its constituent 
parts cannot be considered quite apart from their relation 
to man as we find him. The question of the existence of 
other inhabited planets than our own is a very speculative 
one, and hardly deserves attention. Various arguments could 
be proposed both for and against such an hypothesis. Dr. 
Barnes argues that there must be many such planets on which 
intelligent beings exist, for, otherwise, “such extravagant 
world-building” would be difficult to explain. In view of the 
considerations with which we have been occupied in this 
paper, there would not seem too much difficulty in meeting 
this objection. Presumably, the innumerable quantity of 
atoms and their constituent electrons and protons—whether 
they resemble the solar system or not—which are required to 
build up even a single man, are there for that purpose. It 
would be therefore quite unscientific to complain that the 
number of units involved are altogether out of proportion to 
the result obtained. The means properly employed to attain 
an end derive their significance from the end, and not vice 
versa. Now, a single intelligent being so far surpasses in- 
animate matter, in whatever quantity, that any comparison 
between the two is out of the question.1 Were the whole 


_ * “Ts not your one mind or mine better than all the dreary volume, 85,000 miles 
in diameter, of water and steaming fog, which they call the planet Jupiter?” “‘ Mega- 
lomania” in ‘‘In an Indian Abbey,” by Joseph Rickaby, S.J. (B.O. and W.). 
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visible universe to have no other object than to provide a 
fitting setting for the life of a single intelligent being, 
material for the exercise of mind and the aspiration of will, 
it could not be said to be wasted. 

Creation is so far beyond our understanding that we must 
simply accept it as a fact. ‘Who hath known the mind of 
the Lord and who hath become his counsellor?”” The Catho- 
lic is the true Agnostic who, faced by the exuberant prodi- 
gality of the Creator, humbly admits his ignorance of God's 
full purpose. In any case, man, as we find him, is certainly 
impressed by magnificence and realizes better from the re- 
velations of Science the glory of God which the heavens pro- 
claim. Here is object enough—the admiration and worship 
of God excited by the spectacle of His works—to save the 
Omnipotent and Eternal from the reproach of “extravagant 
world-building,” without postulating the existence of other 
inhabited planets. The trouble with those who are appalled 
by the physical insignificance of the earth is that, on the one 
hand, they presume they know the whole mind of God and, 
on the other, they do not enough appreciate the mind of man. 
There is a lingering half-conscious belief that life and mind 
are nothing more than some exceptional properties of matter. 
In face of such misconceptions, it is well for us to realize 
and be jealous of our complete superiority over the material 
universe. The very fact that we can take our stand mid way 
between the two extremes of great and small, and, in spite 
of their overwhelming complexity, form judgments as to their 
nature, is itself the measure of that superiority. It does 
seem a strange phenomenon that the outcome of centuries 
of intellectual effort should produce, in the case of certain 
“intellectuals,” something like an “inferiority complex.”! 
Wherever it has arisen, it is due to the spirit of “defeatism” 
in regard to the acquisition of truth. It is because those men 
have really dethroned reason, since they find it incapable of 
solving problems which seem to involve contradictions, and 
thus denied in themselves their supreme prerogative. Such 
literal pusillanimity naturally ends in loss of self-respect. 
And when we lose respect for our status as intelligent beings 
and all that such a status implies, then we are on the way to 
complete intellectual and moral bankruptcy. 

H. V. GILL. 
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RDERLY Awudu Zaria, a tall, bulky man, by bend- 
ing and sidling discreetly, achieved his entry, 
straightened up, saluted, and when I looked up, said: 

“Sah! Some white man dey come, Sah!” 

“What?”’, said I. 

“White man dey come, Sah. Yas, Sah. Ride baskell, 
Sah!” 

“White man ona bicycle,” I said. ‘Whatever next?” 

“Yas, Sah!” 

And then the light, that came through the hole in the wall 
which was the door, was shut out by a human figure, and a 
voice, a white man’s voice, said: 

“Good afternoon. May I come in?” 

Father Cermenati, it was. Our first meeting. I'd heard 
of him: everybody had in our part of the Dark Continent, but 
he and I had not met before. A short, spare man, yet with 
huge shoulders. Black-bearded, hawk-nosed, great dark 
eyes, and very hairy as to arms and knees, the kit he wore 
showing those parts of him very freely. A brown flannel 
bush shirt, khaki shorts, and an aged felt hat,—that was his 
rig. Looked uncommonly like an old-time Pirate Chief 
straight from the Spanish Main. 

And he wore jewellery,—well, almost jewellery, anyway, a 
trinket that jingled. It helped the Pirate Chief effect. That 
however, was not the purpose of the little silver plate sus- 
pended from a small stout chain which circled his right wrist, 
shining and showing up bravely. 

“My name and address,” said Father Cermenati, and look- 
ing I saw the plate was indeed scratched deep with that in- 
formation. ‘‘Not as young as I was, and it seems that I have 
a heart which doesn’t entirely satisfy the excellent Govern- 
ment doctor at Lokoja. Also, there are of course other 
accident possibilities.” 

There were, in very truth. Perils of cycle-breaks, perils 
of wild beasts, perils of excited Africans. The scared Afri- 
can is an excited African, and, if he thinks some trouble is 
coming his way, he is likely to get scared, then excited, and 
then he may do foolish, even dreadful, things. 

Father Cermenati’s idea was that, whatever happened, 
there would most probably in the end be recovered some part 
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of him, plus his little label. This identification tally notion, 
as we know, was universally adopted during the War, but 
Father Cermenati, so he told me, had hit upon it years before. 

Umoru brought a long coldish drink,—the coolest we could 
manage in that bush Rest Camp with a temperature of 
something quite hot in the shade. The time was mid-after- 
noon, the hottest hour of all. 

“You'll dine with me to-night, Father?”’, said I. 

“Thank you,” said he, “I won’t. Must get on the way. I 
sleep at Awulko to-night.” 

“Awulko,” said I; “but that’s eighteen miles from here, 
and bad going even for our local paths. . . Better dine and 
stay the night here. Besides, what about your servants and 
gear,—they’ll never get to Awulko to-night?” 

“Haven't got any of either,” said the Father. “All I want 
is on the bicycle.” 

“Will you smoke?” said I. 

He took a cigarette, puffed at it as only the Latins can: we 
get less out of a box of cigarettes than they do out of just 
one. 

“Do you mind telling me where you slept last night?” 
said I. 

“Ososo,” said he. 

“Call that fifty miles,” said I. 

“It’s forty-eight,” said he. 

“Eighteen more to go,” said I. 

“Making sixty-six for the day,” said he. 

“Well,” said I, “even the power of a District Commissioner 
is limited. I don’t see how I can arrest you and keep you 
here till morning,—but I'd like to do that, and I think I 
ought to. . . Won't you stay?” 

He wouldn’t. Said he had his itinerary fixed to an hour 
and a mile; must get back to Lokoja, his Station, to conduct 
the Novena for Christmas,—and there were things to 
be done on the way. I couldn’t even get him to lie out in 
my long chair and snatch a nap for an hour, though I 
promised to waken him at four-thirty. I don’t think he 
trusted me. His plan was to make Awulko before it got 
really dark, expend a penny or two on a bowl of native food, 
—the villagers all get their hot meal then—borrow a hut in 
which to sleep, hear a few confessions, have a talk with prob- 
able and possible Christians; then to bed. I mean to a 
bed-less lie-down on the hut’s mud floor. Up at an hour 
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before dawn, say his Mass, give Holy Communion, get an- 
other pennyworth to eat,—and off on the road again. 

It sounded pretty awful to me, just an average person 
accustomed to wars and to roughing-it,—or what we called 
roughing-it! I remember thinking that if Father Cermenati 
ever went in for terrestrial warfare I'd like to be on the 
same side as he; on the other side, he’d make the whole 
business altogether too unreasonably strenuous! 

He rose up and said he’d now be off. I went outside with 
him and had a look at the “baskell.” A good one, well- 
cared for, pretty well loaded up before the owner got aboard. 
I hated him going like that; hated myself for being so help- 
less in his regard. Then came the brain wave. 

“D’you mind,” said I, “if one of my people rides with 
you? No? Good! Awudu Zaria, tell Momadu to saddle 
up the grey pony. Umoru, get out tinned stuff for two din- 
ners and two breakfasts. And get my flask. Here, /'ll fili 
it! Now, some cigarettes. Put them in a tin, amy tin, you 
slow and foolish fellow! Let’s have a bath towel. Roll 
all these things up therein. Tie it de keyau,—strongly. .. 
No, Father, not a bit of use: I can’t hear a word you say: 
I’m not listening: I’m not going to listen, either! 
. . . That's right, Momadu,—here’s your parcel: mind you 
‘don’t drop it. Ride with the Father to Awulko. Put the 
things in his sleeping hut when he finds one. Hold on to the 
bath towel. Get the pony a feed,—I’ll pay to-morrow when 
I come,—sleep, you and the pony, in Awulko, and ask the 
Chief to send a couple of men back here to-night with my 
saddle and bridle. There’s a moon till two in the morning, 
so they'll have plenty of time to get through. I'll see the 
pony and you to-morrow,—and mind he’s not damaged! Yes, 
Father,—you were saying,... ?” 

What he did say was just this: “Try and come to Lokoja 
for Christmas. I shall be glad to see you. And you'll get Mass, 
and that.” I said that Lokoja should certainly see me at 
Midnight Mass, and Father Cermenati and me Christmas- 
dinnering together at seven o’clock-ish on December 25th. 
With that we shook hands. He gave me his blessing, jumped 
on to his cycle and went, Momadu on the grey pony can- 
tering along in his wake. 

Well, there were twelve days then to Christmas, and my 
immediate touring was all but finished. Returning to Head- 
quarters I applied for Leave to go down to Lokoja for the 
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holiday.. Curiously enough, both my colleagues also put in 
for Leave and we all got it. So when the time came to start 
on the fifty-mile trek we set off together, travelling easily, 
spending two nights on the road, putting in a good deal of 
shooting,—lots of stuff there was in the bush: lion and ele- 
phant to guinea fowl and partridge. Ordinarily, we lived 
solitary lives, often going for weeks without the sight of a 
white person, and it was very jolly, that three days’ trekking 
down the road in company,—a real vacation. In Lokoja 
there were lots of Europeans, forty or fifty, and a Mess, and 
Polo and Golf and Tennis, and all manner of social de- 
lights. “The Fun City,” we bushmen used to call the place; 
not that the men stationed there approved that name. 

Christmas Eve saw the Mess filled with cheerful men,— 
soldiers, doctors, sailors, politicals, and the rest—the wine 
flowing and the native regiment’s band playing away on the 
terrace. Toasts, and speeches, and all merry. Old Pepys 
would have loved it, though being a musician he might not 
have utterly enjoyed the singing after the band had gone 
back to barracks. It was a good band, and the men, Africans 
who had no English, to whom a sheet of music meant nothing 
whatever (they learned their stuff by listening to gramophone 
records), played really well. Still, their time for knocking 
off was nine forty-five. And if they were kept later they 
stayed smilingly,—only, one by one, they went to sleep and 
fell to the ground. Thereby they won their liberty and pre- 
sently departed. 

The singing went on, and the moon began to show above 
the dark sea of the silent, illimitable bush. Soon the night 
was irradiated with mellow, golden light. And the time was 
quarter to twelve. . . Momadu ought to be here with the 
pony. Ha! There they are. And Momadu rides up on the 
grey, a curvetting, dancing, whinnying grey, all on her toes, 
looking a picture. It’s a couple of miles to the Mission, 
right across the Cantonment. We didn’t have any roads to 
speak of in that country. But within Lokoja itself were roads 
that were like park-rides, a true delight to ride over, the only 
drawback being that they none of them lasted more than 
two miles and a bit. . . 

The church and the Mission were all lighted up; the com- 
pound crowded out with pious Africans dressed in their best, 
and very politely they let us through the press of them. 
Father Cermenati I found just about to vest. He had with 
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him another priest, so we were to have a great ceremony. 
Not many of our colour have assisted at Midnight Mass in 
the very heart of the African bush. Father Cermenati and 
his brother priest and I were the only white people present 
in the packed church,—such a church if you saw it in the day- 
light, but that night it seemed a palace. The harmonium did 
valiantly, and the singers, which is to say all present, sang 
very fervently, the incense rose in clouds, and I believe that 
of all there I alone suffered distractions. The place was 
full of worship. Father Cermenati moved about the altar as 
if in a dream,—I’m sure he saw a vision; I read that in his 
face. The young French priest seemed quite wrapped in 
joy: and the zealous little servers skipped and darted about 
barefoot, in scarlet cassock and white cotta, ebon faces 
slashed with startling flash of gleaming teeth, all but scuf- 
fling to get at the various duties, the cruets, carrying the 
Missal about, and ringing the bell,—especially ringing the 
bell! 

After the Gospel Father Cermenati spoke to us, using a 
native language which I don’t speak, so I didn’t get what 
he said,—or perhaps I did: on the whole, I think I did. 

And so to the /te Missa Est and the blessing and the end. 
I saw the Fathers in the Sacristy, shook hands and gave them 
the Good Wishes: then, knowing what a night they must 
have had, and what a day lay before them, I left. They, any- 
how, needed no good wishes: they were happy, happy as men 
can be, if looks tell anything. 

Outside, the moonlight bathed everything in golden lumin- 
ousness under a purple velvet sky; the air struck almost 
chill; my horse was whinnying and dancing, and groom 
Momadu was wearing most of his garments wrapped about 
his head,—which showed that 4e found the air a bit eager, 
not to say nipping. When your African feels cold he wraps 
his head up, even if he has to do it with his shirt,—the point 
of the treatment being, it would seem, to keep the head warm 
anyhow, whatever the rest of the person suffers. 

Galloped back to my quarters: the horse wanted to, meant 
to, and groom Momadu was glad enough to run a bit. That 
year I began Christmas well, and most likely on that account 
that Christmas was one of the best I’ve ever had. Father 
Cermenati and the French priest and I duly dined together,— 
and they really are wonderful men, these Mission Fathers! 


J. F. J. FITZPATRICK. 























A NEW THEORY OF “RAPS” 


ENTION has already been made in these pages of 
M Father de Heredia’s new book ‘“‘Los Fraudes 

Espiritistas y los Phenomenos Metapsiquicos.”’ 
Seeing the very great interest which has been aroused by his 
lectures and demonstrations, as well as by the sale of his 
previous volume in English, I may, perhaps, be pardoned if 
in the present article I attempt to give an account of certain 
novel features to which only slight reference is made in the 
earlier work. Although the author is careful to abstain from 
personalities and from extravagant language, it might be said 
that, since the death of his friend Houdini, he has become the 
most formidable foe of spiritualism in the Western continent. 
During the last six or seven years he has delivered six hun- 
dred and forty lectures on the subject, at which more than 
three hundred thousand persons have assisted in the United 
States, Mexico and South America.’ Moreover, these ad- 
dresses have been widely reported in the newspapers, and he 
has himself contributed a number of articles to periodicals of 
many different shades of opinion. 

With the general aim of this campaign all Catholics must 
be in cordial agreement. Even Sir Arthur Conan Doyle ad- 
mitted that there was a great deal of fraudulent mediumship 
in America. Moreover, I am thoroughly at one with Father 
de Heredia in his opposition to the view that any considerable 
proportion of the alleged phenomena of spiritualism is of 
diabolic origin. He does not hesitate to quote, to criticize, 
and with all due respect to set aside, the pronouncements of 
such authorities as Fathers Lehmkuhl, Noldin and Ferreres.’” 
He has himself been in contact with mediums and spiritualists 
in the flesh, and it often happens that learned professors who 
compile their treatises in the retirement of their cells have 
not had the same opportunity. Very appropriately the author 
reminds his readers of the attitude towards hypnotism which 
was taken up by, I think we may say, the majority of moral 
theologians during the first three-quarters of the last century. 


‘ Father de Heredia tells us this himself ; ‘‘ Los Fraudes,” etc, p. 327. 

* “ Los Fraudes,” pp. 299—302. I am afraid that I have myself in past numbers 
of THz MONTH ventured on some similar criticisms, see ¢.g., ‘“Communicating with 
the Dead,” February, 1917. 
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The use of hypnotism, of course, is subject to many grave 
dangers, and needs the most watchful control, but it is now 
everywhere recognized to be a natural force which the devil 
may sometimes turn to his purpose, but which is normally 
exercised without any intervention on the part of an evil 
spirit. I only wish that I could adopt as unreservedly all the 
conclusions at which Father de Heredia arrives. It would be 
a great simplification of many problems if one could affirm 
with conviction that there is not, and has never been, any- 
thing in the whole movement which exceeds the forces of 
nature and the powers with which man is endowed. It is true 
that our author does not absolutely deny the possibility of 
phenomena for the explanation of which the intervention of 
some preternatural agency is required, but he considers that 
the occurrence of these is so uncertain that he may fairly be 
excused from discussing them. Telepathy, more particularly 
as existing between the subconsciousness of agent and per- 
cipient, he admits, and he thinks that this, when fully under- 
stood, sufficiently accounts for all the strange happenings of 
a psychic or physico-psychic nature which can be established 
by reliable evidence. 

My own view, as the two articles recently published in 
these pages would sufficiently demonstrate, is by no means 
in accord with that of our author on this last issue. There is 
much imposture among mediums, and those whom they dupe 
are often silly and gullible; but many spiritualists have, in 
my judgment, been led by sound evidence to believe that 
what they have heard and witnessed transcends man’s natural 
powers. Beyond question the final conclusions they draw 
from this conviction are unwarranted. The spirits, whatever 
their nature, are deceptive and untrustworthy. The history 
of every stage in the movement should warn us that there is 
here no revelation from on high, and that this is no source 
from which sound religious guidance can be derived. But the 
phenomena alleged to be inexplicable in many cases do take 
place, and I am in thorough accord with an early Catholic 
American writer that it is an unwise policy, defeating its own 
ends, to attempt to argue people out of a belief in what their 
own eyes have seen. Such indictments of the system may 
serve as a useful deterrent for Catholics, but upon the spiri- 
tualists themselves they are wasted. Towards the close of his 
curious book, ‘‘The Spirit Rapper,’’ published in 1854, 
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Orestes A. Brownson says—he lived in Boston and was in 
the thick of the early developments of the movement— 


In the case of the spiritists of our own times, much harm is 
done by telling them the spirit-manifestations are all humbuggery, 
imagination, fraud, or trickery. These people know that it is 
not so. They know they are not knaves, that they practise no 
trickery and have no wish to deceive or be deceived. They are 
not conscious of any dishonest intentions, and they have no reason 
to think that they are less intelligent or less sharp-sighted than 
those who abuse them as impostors, or ridicule them as dupes. 
The worst way in the world to convert a man from his errors is 
to begin by abusing him and denying what he knows to be true. 
Except in the teachings of God, or what is the same thing, the 
teachings of men appointed by Him to teach, we never find un- 
mixed truth, for to err is human; and, on the other hand, we 
never find pure unmixed falsehood... These spiritists are deceived, 
are deluded, I grant, for they are the sport of a lying and deceiv- 
ing spirit, but they are not deceived or deluded as to the 
phenomena to which they testify, nor, as a general thing, do they 
wish to deceive others. Among them there may be knaves and 
fools, there may be quacks and impostors, but I have no reason 
to suppose that the mass of them are not as intelligent and as 
honest as the common run of men as the world goes. Their error 
is in the explication of the phenomena, not in asserting the reality 
of the phenomena; and to begin by telling them that no such 
phenomena have ever occurred, that the spirit manifestations are 
all humbug, is, to say the least, a very unwise proceeding... I 
have known many apparently sincere and pious persons driven 
to apostasy by the scepticism with regard to the phenomena they 
have themselves seen.* 


Somewhat curiously Father de Heredia does not dispute 
the reality of all physical manifestations. He believes in 
raps—raps, that is to say, which are not produced by toe- 
cracking or any form of trickery. Even in his previous book, 
he quotes the statement of another writer, seemingly with full 
approval, that ‘‘the evidence for raps is good,’’ and he does 
not decline to admit the possibility of the levitation or move- 
ment of tables or other inanimate objects. The material 
cause which produces these effects is, according to our author, 
a natural force, not yet adequately investigated, and conse- 
quently as mysterious as electricity was to the Greeks of the 
age of Pericles. On the other hand, in so far as the raps re- 
turn intelligent answers to questions, the determining cause 


* Brownson’s ‘* Works,”’ Vol. IX. (1884), pp. 223—224. 
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of these raps must be sought, not in the intervention of any 
discarnate spirit, but in the subconsciousness of the medium. 
Let me postpone, for the time being, any consideration of the 
difficulties suggested by this view, and turn to the supple- 
mentary information supplied by the author in his Spanish 
work just published. During the last half-dozen years, it 
would appear that Father de Heredia, with a view to acquir- 
ing fuller first-hand knowledge of the subject, has been hold- 
ing sittings with three different American mediums. He does 
not give their names, but indicates them by the letters W, 
R, and S. The table used in most cases was one of ordinary 
deal, unvarnished, and oblong in shape. It was 40 inches 
long, 20 broad and 30 in height. We are not told the sex of 
the mediums, but we are given to understand that the Father 
came with two friends, and that in this way, there being two 
ladies and two gentlemen present, one person sat at each end 
of the table, the gentlemen facing each other, and conse- 
quently having each a lady on either side of him. The pro- 
ceedings were conducted in good electric light and took place 
between 8 and 11 in the evening. Of his experiences with the 
first medium W, Father de Heredia tells us : 


In a series of twenty sittings with the medium W, there occurred 
at five sittings movements of the table of great violence, but there 
were only two sittings at which we got raps. These raps were 
for the most part quite feeble; when a sheet of copper was inter- 
posed between the table and the medium’s hands, the raps ceased 
entirely ; although they returned, somewhat feebler than before, 
when the metal was removed and there was again direct contact 
with the table. In no instance was there any contact between the 
hands of those present and those of the medium.’ 


One would have liked to hear something more of the vio- 
lent movements of the table, but the writer dismisses these 
as extraneous to his subject. 


With the medium R, in ten séances held under similar cir- 
cumstances, raps occurred at each of the sittings, even though 
we had to wait for more than an hour before they began to be 
perceptible. But as the time passed they went on growing in 
intensity, reaching their maximum between half-past ten and 
eleven. Then they ceased suddenly, without any possibility of 
eliciting them further at the same sitting. We at first used a 
deal table like that above described, but afterwards took to a 
round walnut table, slightly varnished, with a central pillar sup- 


* ‘Los Fraudes,” etc., p. 261. 
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port. While the raps on the deal table were so violent that they 
might have been caused by a mallet, those on the walnut wood 
were at first hardly audible, though at three of the sittings they 
reached a moderate intensity. The raps obtained on the deal 
table even when they were most violent ceased altogether when a 
covering of green cloth was interposed between the table and the 
hands of the sitters. The same result attended the introduction 
of a sheet of glass. No sort of raps could be obtained when an 
experiment was made with a marble-topped table which had 
bronze feet, and an attempt to use a very light table of aluminium 
was equally fruitless. At two of the sittings, when the investi- 
gator had secretly hammered in a certain number of nails on the 
under side of the deal table, although the fact passed unnoticed by 
those present, the sound of the raps was considerably reduced, 
though on another similar table, free from nails, raps were pro- 
duced at the same sitting with extraordinary force. At two of the 
sittings the investigator fixed a ribbon of copper, about an inch 
wide, right round the table on its under side, and a considerable 
reduction was noticed in the intensity of the raps, although on 
using another deal table which had no such band, the raps re- 
mained quite normal. There was also one sitting when the deal 
table, having been used in the kitchen during the day, had got 
very damp. No raps could be obtained from it, but on exchang- 
ing it for its counterpart, the raps came more loudly than usual. 
With the same medium, and at the same sittings, the raps on 
walnut or mahogany were always much feebler than on deal, while 
the interposition of a cloth of linen or woollen, or of a sheet of 
glass, tin or copper, between the hands and the table brought the 
manifestations abruptly to an end.’ 


With the third medium, S, Father de Heredia had only 
five séances, but the manifestations seem to have been of a 
more powerful order. He tells us, rather tantalizingly, that 
the movements produced in a large dining-room table with six 
legs were ‘‘truly extraordinary,’’ but that his book is not 
concerned with phenomena of this type. Upon the same 
table—may we assume, however, that it is not likely to have 
been made of deal ?— 


extremely powerful raps were obtained which could have been 
heard at a great distance. The raps ceased the moment that a 
table-napkin was slipped in between the hands of the medium and 
the wooden surface, but when it was withdrawn and there was 
direct contact between his hands and the table the raps began 
again. This sitting took place in the dining-room of a house 


which was strange to the medium and under ordinary lighting 
‘ 


‘ Ibid., pp. 262—263. 
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arrangements. The medium in this case had no one with him at 
the table, in order to enable the investigator and his two com- 
panions to take note of what happened as they looked on from 
different sides of the room. When a tiny wooden table, a foot 
high, was placed on top of the big dining table and the medium 
laid his hands upon it, such violent bangs began to be heard in 
the little table that it seemed to be on the point of smashing to 
pieces. When a silk handkerchief was interposed between the 
little table and the hands of the medium, the raps ceased at once; 
but they began again when direct contact was restored. When 
another little table, which had been thoroughly damped on its 
under side, was substituted for the first, the raps appeared very 
feeble and soon ceased altogether.* 


Assuming that these observations were carefully made and 
recorded, they are certainly of considerable interest. But 
Father de Heredia’s deductions from them seem to me rather 
precipitate, in view of the comparatively narrow range of the 
experiments upon which they are based. His main conclusion 
is that the raps are due to a natural force, generated under 
conditions which have not yet been studied; and as steps to 
that conclusion he claims that his experiments show that raps 
by contact can only be obtained from wooden objects, like 
tables and chairs, not from a metal surface. Secondly, he 
urges that any interference with that immediate contact—such 
as results from the interposition of a cloth, or a sheet of metal 
or glass—puts an end to the rappings. Thirdly, that the 
intensity of the sound produced varies inversely with the 
density of the wood employed, and with the amount of 
moisture it may have absorbed. If we could be satisfied that 
these are laws which regulate the production of raps when 
the hands of certain peculiarly endowed human beings re- 
main in contact with the surface of external objects, there 
would no doubt be some presumption that the whole process 
is as much a physical effect as a clap of thunder, or as the 
strange poppings which, in certain atmospheric conditions, 
are wont to try the patience of those who are “‘listening-in.”’ 
Father de Heredia assumes as a principle that if discarnate 
spirits were operating, they would be able to tap on glass, 
or aluminium or a covered table just as well as on deal boards. 
I am not sure that this is obvious. We cannot possibly know 
anything of the conditions in which a reaction may occur 
between material objects and an etherial (?) agent. But the 


* Ibid., p. 263. 
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very serious difficulty which occurs to me at the outset is con- 
cerned with the validity of our author’s generalizations. Can 
it be laid down that raps will only occur when the medium’s 
hand is in direct contact with a wooden table, and that they 
cannot be obtained from a surface of glass or metal ? 

It is here that there at once comes to mind the tribute which 
Sir William Crookes paid to one of the very mediums who, 
as children, were responsible for the initiation of the whole 
spiritualist movement. Speaking of ‘‘raps,’’ he wrote in 
1874: 

These sounds are noticed with almost every medium, each 
having a special peculiarity ; they are more varied with Mr. Home, 
but for power and certainty I have met with no one who at all 
approached Miss Kate Fox. For several months I enjoyed almost 
unlimited opportunity of testing the various phenomena occurring 
in the presence of this lady, and I especially examined the 
phenomena of these sounds. With mediums generally, it is neces- 
sary to sit for a formal séance before anything is heard; but in 
the case of Miss Fox it seems only necessary for her to place 
her hand on any substance for loud thuds to be heard in it, like 
a triple pulsation, sometimes loud enough to be heard several 
rooms off. In this manner I have heard them in a living tree— 
on a sheet of glass—on a stretched iron wire—on a stretched mem- 
brane—on a tambourine—on the roof of a cab—and on the floor 
of a theatre. Moreover, actual contact is not always necessary ; 
I have had these sounds proceeding from the floor, walls, etc., 
when the medium’s hands and feet were held—when she was 
standing on a chair—when she was suspended in a swing from 
the ceiling—when she was enclosed in a wire cage—and when 
she had fallen fainting on a sofa. I have heard them on a glass 
harmonicon—I have felt them on my own shoulder and under my 
own hands.’ 

Similarly another investigator of wide experience, Dr. 
Joseph Maxwell, says of these raps : 

I have heard them on cloth, on the medium’s and sitter’s gar- 
ments, etc. I have heard them on pieces of paper placed on the 
science table, on books and on the walis. 

And the same writer goes on to describe a curious case in 
which the raps were heard on an opened umbrella. ‘‘The 
stretched silk of the umbrella,’ he says, “‘is quickly and 
slightly but surely dented in ; sometimes the force with which 
the raps are given is such as to shake the umbrella.”’ ’ 


* Crookes, ‘‘ Researches in Spiritualism,” p. 87. 
* J. Maxwell, ‘‘Les Phénoménes Psychiques,” translated as ‘* Metapsychical 
Phenomena ” (Eng. Trans.), p. 278. 
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More than this, anyone who may take the trouble to study 
rather carefully the record of the experiences of Lord Dun- 
raven and Lord Adare with D. D. Home will learn, possibly 
with some surprise, that the party not infrequently attempted 
to get raps at a table covered with a cloth. For instance, on 
July 7,. 1869, it is mentioned that ‘ta hand came from under 
the table cloth.’’ After that, ‘‘the words ‘Father’ and ‘Wil- 
liam’ were spelled out’’; ‘‘ ‘Yes’ was rapped out,”’ etc., and 
it was only some time later that, having been instructed by 
raps to put a bit of paper on the table, “‘they took the cloth 
off’’ to see whether the paper would rest on the smooth sur- 
face when the table was inclined at an angle of 45°.’ 

Not less remarkable, in view of Father de Heredia’s axiom 
that raps cannot be obtained on glass, is Sir William 
Crookes’s record of a séance held with Home on April 21, 
1872. From notes taken at the time, Sir William tells us : 


Mr. Home then got up, and after walking about the room, went 
to a large glass screen and brought it close up to me. Mr. Home 
then put his hands on the screen and we had raps on the glass. 
Then Mr. Home put his hand on one leaf of the screen and I put 
my hand where I chose on the other leaf. Raps came from under 
my hand... The screen was then folded up and laid horizontally 
on two chairs, so as to form a glass table... Many experiments 
were then tried on this glass table. Raps came from it at my 
request when I desired. It was vibrated; and once raps came 
when Mr. Home was not touching it.’ 


It is inconceivable that this record was all pure imagination 
on Sir William’s part. He was not a spiritualist, but he be- 
lieved in ‘“‘psychic force,’’ which seems to be only another 
name for the fuerza puramente natural which our author him- 
self postulates in the book so often referred to. The real 
trouble begins when we find that this purely natural force, 
though sometimes seemingly purposeless in its knockings, is 
on other occasions plainly controlled by intelligence. It an- 
Swers questions, spells out long messages which claim to 
emanate from the spirits of those who have passed out of this 
world, and often gives their names just as clearly and unmis- 
takably as if they were written down on paper. Father de 
Heredia is satisfied that the intelligence which thus manifests 
itself is simply the subconsciousness of the medium who is in 
! See the S.P.R. edition, ‘* Proceedings,” Vol. XXXV., p. 276. Other similar 


cases may be found. /éid., pp. 185, 189, 192-3. 
* ** Proceedings S.P.R.”, Vol. VI., p. 127. 
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some sense the reservoir of the force employed. No doubt 
there are some cases in which this explanation might be ac- 
cepted as reasonable enough. For example, when Mrs. Fox 
at Hydesville challenged the supposed spirit to indicate by 
knocks the number of her family and the ages of its members, 
it is quite conceivable that the conscious or subconscious mind 
of the two little girls controlled the answers. But when, on 
the same evening, or a few days later, the story and name of 
the murdered pedlar were elicited, these details were not in 
anybody’s mind or in anybody’s unconscious memory.’ It 
is unusual now with the best mediums to attempt to give com- 
munications by raps. The process is far too slow and cumber- 
some. Nearly everywhere the ouija board, or automatic writ- 
ing, or the medium’s own voice, when she is under control, 
are found far more convenient. But all these methods oc- 
casionally give results, in the case of really good mediums 
(such, for example, as Mrs. Piper or Mrs. Osborne Leonard) 
which seem quite inconsistent with any rational understand- 
ing of the telepathic faculty or of unconscious memory. What 
are we to make of the whole series of ‘‘book test’’ cases, in 
which the purporting communicator indicates a volume, de- 
scribing its position on a certain shelf in a certain house which 
nobody present (i.e., neither the medium nor any one of the 
sitters) has ever visited, and in lieu of a message gives a re- 
ference to some strikingly apt quotation which is to be found 
on a certain specified page in that volume? Whose is the in- 
telligence which makes this selection? It certainly is not 
that of the medium’s subconsciousness. She has no know- 
ledge of the house, much less of the books which stand in a 
particular room, and on a particular shelf in that room. The 
title of the book is not as a rule indicated, but only that it 
stands, say fifth from the left, on the shelf specified. The 
medium cannot obtain any telepathic information from the 
minds of the sitters, for they are just as ignorant of the room 
and its contents as she is. Yet when the book is identified 
in accordance with the directions given, the page indicated 
has frequently been found to contain a striking passage, the 
appositeness of which to the circumstances of the case no one 
can possibly mistake. We are by no means called upon to 

' Merely for illustration’s sake I am assuming the truth of the pedlar story ; but 
I by no means consider it to be properly authenticated. On the other hand, there 
have been hundreds of examples in recent years of information imparted through 


raps or automatic writing, which could not possibly have been in the memory of any- 
one present. 
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believe that the spirit who purports to give this information 
is the spirit he represents himself to be, but it is to me in- 
conceivable that the medium’s telepathic faculty can not only 
be cognizant of the contents of the room and their position,’ 
but can have selected a passage in a book she has never seen 
to serve as a message, quoting the precise page on which it 
occurs." 

Father de Heredia dismisses unceremoniously all the more 
striking telekinetic phenomena, e.g., “‘apports,’’ the levita- 
tion of the human body, materializations, etc., on the ground 
that they take place in the dark and are insufficiently attested. 
I may own that I share his prejudice regarding nearly every- 
thing that happens only in the dark, but what of the accordion 
playing of D. D. Home? I have now collected over fifty 
descriptions, by eye-witnesses, of this phenomena as occur- 
ring with him. In nearly every case there was quite good 
light of gas, candles, fire or even daylight. Not only did the 
instrument play when held by Home by its base, the keys 
downwards and his other hand in full view on the table, but 
in more than twenty cases we hear of its playing when 
similarly held by other people at some distance from Home. 
At least half a dozen good witnesses tell us that they saw a 
materialized hand depressing the keys, and a dozen or more 
—amongst the rest Sir William Crookes, F.R.S.—declare 
that they carefully observed the depressing of the keys and 
the contraction and expansion of the bellows, though to them 
the agency which caused these movements was not per- 
ceptible. The earliest recorded instance seems to have been 
at a séance given by Home in Mr. R. Elmer’s house at 
Springfield (Mass.), U.S.A., on March 17, 1855; the last I 
have met with took place at a villa near Florence in July, 
1874. It is several times stated that any tune asked for was 
given, and also in a great number of instances that the ac- 
cordion moved through the air of itself, and while lying on 
the floor or on a chair continued to play when no one was 
touching it. In nearly all cases the accordion used was not 
one brought with him by Home, but one newly purchased 


‘ In some definite cases the room indicated was 500 miles away from the medium. 

* To discuss this matter of ‘‘ book tests’’ at length would prolong the present 
article unduly. But I have written rather fully in 7e Tad/et, for February 26, 1921, 
on “* Spirit Communication Through Book Tests."” This was in substance a review 
of Lady Glenconner’s book, ‘‘ The Earthen Vessel.” See also the two volumes by 
the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas, ‘‘ Some New Evidence for Human Survival "’ and 
“* Life Beyond Death”; but especially the paper of Mrs. Henry Sidgwick in ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research,” Vol. XXXI., pp. 242—400. 
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or borrowed for the occasion. When one has regard to the 
credit and intellectual standing of the witnesses who have 
given evidence of these phenomena it seems impossible to 
describe the manifestations as insufficiently attested." They 
occurred, not on a stage, nor in Home’s apartments, but be- 
fore a handful of guests in drawing-rooms or parlours, where 
confederacy of any sort was out of the question. 

There is the same sort of difficulty about the living voice 
manifestations about which I have written lately in these 
pages. They occur not only with Valiantine, but with other 
mediums also, though satisfactory examples are compara- 
tively rare. The messages received through automatic writ- 
ing or the ouija board, couched in foreign languages with 
which the medium is wholly unacquainted, form another crux 
for those who maintain that all such communications origin- 
ate in the subconsciousness of the medium. I am thoroughly 
in agreement with Father de Heredia when he argues that 
the more ordinary manifestations of spiritualism take place 
without diabolical intervention of any sort—a large propor- 
tion being simply fraudulent—but I would suggest that the 
real difficulties of the problem have been quietly shelved by 
him, and that the matter is by no means so simple as a reader 
of his persuasive volume would be led to suppose. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


‘In an article in the Dublin Review for April, 1923, I have named some of the 
witnesses and quoted their statements, but I have since met with many fresh 
descriptions. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
NATIONALITY: ITS PLACE IN THE LAW OF NATIONS. 


HE following is the text of an important statement adopted 

by the Catholic Union of International Studies on the re- 
commendation of its Sub-Committee on Juridicai and Doctrinal 
Questions. The Union, whose headquarters are at the Catholic 
University Town of Fribourg in Switzerland, has as its eccle- 
siastical patron Mgr. Besson, Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva and 
Fribourg, and comprises groups in Switzerland, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Ireland, and other countries. 
The British group is the Catholic Council for International 
Relations. Just as the old Catholic Union for Social Study, 
which worked at Fribourg in Cardinal Mermillod’s time, sought, 
by the combined efforts of Catholic intellectuals in different 
countries, to prepare the teaching of the Church upon modern 
social problems, so it is part of the work of the Union Catholique 
d’Etudes Internationales to examine in the light of Christian 
tradition some of the acute problems of international law and 
politics which have been raised by the War and its aftermath. 
Among these the controversy concerning the Rights of Nation- 
ality, with which the Minorities Question is closely connected, 
seemed to be the most insistent. Hence it was taken up as the 
first task of the new Juridical and Doctrinal Committee of the 
Union in 1926, at the instance of the C.C.I.R.’s representative, 
Mr. John Eppstein, who presented a thesis at Fribourg from 
which the following statement originated. This statement was 
discussed and amended in accordance with reports presented by 
the French and German groups of the Union. The document, 
as finally approved by the Union, is largely the work of Father 
Delos, O.P., of the Catholic Faculty of the University of Lille, 
who combined the points upon which agreement had been reached 
in the earlier stages with certain co-ordinating ideas of his own 
and produced a valuable draft which was approved by the 
Juridical and Doctrinal Committee’s meeting at Geneva last year 
under the chairmanship of Count Rostworoski, who is a Judge 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice. It has since 
been formally approved by the Union’s Executive Committee. 

I. 

THE CATHOLIC UNION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES, faithful to those principles of natural philosophy 
and sociology which supply a rational basis to Christian doctrine, 
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recognizes that the community of culture and customs created 
by nationality gives rise to special rights and duties on the part 
of individuals, national groups, States, and the organized society 
of nations. 

II. 

The national sphere is for man a natural one, which in its 
complete form, offers him at the same time an extension of the 
domestic sphere on a spiritual, cultural, ethnical, and territorial 
basis. It exercises on him an educative and stabilizing influence 
which is of great value in the development of the individual. 
The natural rights enjoyed by nationals and national groups are 
founded on this service rendered to the individual. 


Ill. 

In accordance with Christian philosophy, which recognizes no 
other absolute rights than those of God on the one hand; and on 
the other, those of man (possessed by him through his resem- 
blance to God and because of his divine end),—in accordance 
also with social ethics by which the law of institutions and 
societies is based on their human object (the service they render 
to man) the U.C.E.I. recognizes that the rights conferred by 
nationality are essentially relative and limited. 

Their end is, in fact, directed to those human functions which 
Providence has assigned to nationality and they are limited by 
the needs of those functions. 

Furthermore, nationality is the product of diverse and variable 
factors, whose contributions to culture are of unequal value when 
viewed by reason. The beneficent influence of nationality varies 
both in intensity and quality. The rights, therefore, of different 
national groups are not of absolute equal value like those of the 
individual which are the same in the case of each. 


IV. 

The complete and harmonious development of the individual 
requires the existence of societies other than those based on the 
idea and sentiment of a community of nationality. The State 
in particular is a separate, natural society, the source and pos- 
sessor of certain rights and duties, of which Christian political 
philosophy, sociology, and ethics have long since laid down the 
ends and general principles of action. 

V. 

The rights and duties arising from nationality are in harmony 
with those involved by the membership of other natural societies. 
The principle of this harmony is to be found in the common end 
shared by all social institutions, namely, the service of humanity 
to which all must contribute according to their position in the 
social hierarchy and the natural means at their disposal. 
Applying these principles to the State and to its relations with 
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the various national groups which are subject to it, the U.C.E.I. 
regards them not as rivals but as collaborators whose joint action 
must be directed to the same ultimate end. 

VI. 

The members of a national group are bound, in their relations 
with the State to which they are subject, by all the duties and 
obligations which Christian political philosophy and ethics im- 
pose on the consciences of citizens. They enjoy all the rights 
recognized by these two spheres of thought as belonging to man, 
as man and as citizen. 

vil. 

As the nationality of its citizens, whether single or diverse, 
is for them an inheritance of great price, the State is on this 
account bound by corresponding obligations. It is the guardian, 
protector and servant of all human values and more especially 
of those included in the cultural inheritance of the national group 
or groups encompassed by it. It is bound to co-operate in the 
fulfilment of the cultural and educative functions of nationalities. 

The co-operation of the State will usually be manifested in 
the three-fold sphere of family, school, and religion; for reli- 
gious institutions, the organization of the family and the edu- 
cational regime are among the normal fields of action in the 
national sphere. 

VIII. 

The end to which the State is directed belongs to the political 
order; while that of nationality—and consequently of the rights 
which flow from it—is of the cultural order. The community 
of nationality, therefore, does not of itself and directly create 
political rights but only those belonging to culture. 

But because certain institutions and methods of organizing 
social and individual life have proved more efficacious and more 
in accordance with the tastes, liberty, and dignity of those con- 
cerned when established on the basis of nationality, the citizen 
may demand from the State a political regime which permits, 
upholds, and favours the development of these institutions on 
a national basis. 

IX. 

Nationality being a plastic reality, no culture-bringing group 
must be denied the right to guide the development of national 
characteristics in such direction as may accord with a finer cul- 
ture and a fuller development of the individual. If by assimi- 
lation is understood the making uniform national customs and 
institutions by other means than those by which the persons 
concerned are themselves won over to new forms of human cul- 
ture, then such assimilation is as reprehensible on the part of the 
State, as it is on the part of those national groups who do not 
admit any differentiation in their midst. , 
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Variety of culture is on the contrary a proof of the richness of 
human nature. It is not in itself prejudicial to the State; it 
may even become a cause of progress. 

The principle of the primacy of the individual which dis- 
poses the action of social institutions towards his fuller de- 
velopment helps us to solve the problem of assimilation. This 
principle gives a philosophical basis to the right to live in con- 
formity with the national culture and prohibits any policy of 
forced assimilation. It also prevents members of a national 
group from denying themselves through prejudice all cultural 
innovations, or from confining themselves within the ever-narrow 
limits of a nationalism which, because of its particularism, can 
never of itself provide the sum total of those values which man 
must strive to acquire. States and national groups must, in their 
mutual relations, ever bear in mind the duties which are the 
outcome of this two-fold principle. 

xX. 

It is the State which, in its quality of a moral entity, is offi 
itself directly charged with the duty of ensuring by its own 
initiative and personal responsibility, conditions favourable to the 
normal development of the nationals subject to its sovereignty. 

XI. 

The end towards which the State moves demands the organi- 
zation of an international regime which will guarantee inter- 
national order and common good. It is the function of an 
organized international society to exercise juridical and moral 
control over the activity of States especially in the matter of 
nationality. 

XII. 

With a view to ensuring respect for those obligations which 
the existence of nationalities has imposed on States and on 
national groups, it is desirable that such rights and duties should 
be expressed and given a juridical guarantee and that they should 
be embodied in the legislation of States. 

The guaranteeing under this new form of this part of the 
Rights of Man is a moral obligation which demands at the present 
day the free action of States as well as the regulating and co- 
ordinating influence of the League of Nations. To the latter 
in particular it belongs to assist in causing the rights and duties 
of States and national groups gradually to be embodied in the 
positive law, both national and international. 

It is greatly to be desired that representatives of different 
bodies interested in the problem of protecting the rights of 
nationality (the philosophy of law, public law, social and political 
philosophy, and ethics) should devote themselves to the doc- 
trinal elaboration of a Declaration of Human Rights of which 
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the rights of nationals are an integral part. These rights must, 
in fact, be defined philosophically, in order that they may be 
protected juridically. 

It is also highly desirable that a concerted action should be 
promoted in every country with a view to enlightening the con- 
science of the citizens as to the true mission of both State and 
nation, the origin of the respective rights and duties, and the 
principle of natural law by which their convergent action is 
harmonized for the benefit of the individual. 





THE ‘‘HORNS” OF RABBI GAMALIEL. 


EITHER Jewish nor Christian tradition represents Gamaliel 

as equipped with horns and hoofs; in fact, the former con- 
fessed that “when he died . . . purity and piety became extinct” ; 
and a Christian legend asserts that he became a Christian. But 
not all horns consist of horn. Those of an ox are of bone, and 
those of a rhinoceros of hair; and those of a dilemma are alter- 
natives which exhaust the possibilities of a given situation, or 
should do. 

Moreover, it happens to be the case that the Acts of the 
Apostles is not only the most widely known source of information 
about Gamaliel, but among the chief; and Jewish tradition has 
singularly little that is certain to add concerning him except 
that he was a grandson of the great Hillel, and head, in 
his own day, of Hillel’s school. So it comes about that the 
speech recorded in the fifth chapter of the Acts is almost the 
only authentic, certainly the only consecutively-reasoned, utter- 
ance of his which has been preserved. The reader, therefore, 
of a deductive turn of mind, should have no cause to complain of 
being led astray by our title. 

“If this plan or work is of men,” argued the Rabbi in this 
famous speech, “it will come to nothing; but if it is of God you 
will not be able to bring it to nothing, and may even find your- 
selves fighting against God.” And what was his inference from 
this plausible enunciation of the alternatives? ‘Let them be’— 
“them” being the Apostles, haled before the Sanhedrin for 
preaching in the name of Jesus. 

“Let well alone; be careful what dealings you have with 
them.” “Oh, wise and upright judge!” “A second Daniel’? 
Or perchance a second Pilate? Observe the parallel. On the 
one part there is the Governor who, when he heard mention of 
“the Son of God . . . feared the more”; the Governor who washed 
his hands to protest his guiltlessness of blood; the Governor 
who threw a scourging as a sop to those who were howling for 
blood, though the reasons which he admitted against the heavier 
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sentence were equally cogent against the lighter. On the other 
is the Rabbi; and not one of these things did he in his own 
way fail to do. So the Apostles, like their Lord, were scourged ; 
but because the Rabbi had more weight with the Sanhedrin 
than the Governor, they were, unlike their Lord, allowed to go 
their way for a while, though, as is worth observing, when they 
left the Court after their scourging and release, it was not the 
release that was the special subject of their rejoicings. 

What then? Should Gamaliel have instead taken Herod for 
his model who, being sensitive to no scruples and equally anxious 
to humour the Sanhedrin, “put forth his hand and slew James 
. . .and proceeded to arrest Peter,” meaning to gratify its blood- 
lust with a spectacle after Passover? No, this essay is not a 
plea for the persecution of Christianity, nor even for its per- 
secutors. Herod was a very much worse man than Gamaliel. 
The release of the Apostles enabled them to lead and direct 
the infant Church for some years more at a time when they 
could ill have been spared. Even their rejoicings in their 
scourging came only out of the superabundance of their personal 
love for their Master; they did not go out of their way to bring 
like treatment upon their converts. 

Nevertheless, as the phrase goes, there are persecutions and 
persecutions, and also persecutors and persecutors. Gamaliel, 
it will be remembered, had a distinguished pupil named Saul; 
but Saul, though proud of his master, did not follow him here. 
“Let well alone,” was no maxim for him. If this thing was of 
men, then since it was manifestly against religion as he under- 
stood religion, it must be radically bad, a thing to be stamped 
on and stamped out; and he obtained letters from the high- 
priest. To which does the Church give the honours of the Altar 
to-day—to Gamaliel or to his recalcitrant pupil? To the one who 
before his conversion was not afraid to take sides against her. 

If we would see where Gamaliel failed, let us scrutinize more 
closely the horns of the dilemma which he propounded. “If this 
thing is of men it will come to nothing without our intervening 
against it; if it is of God our intervention against it will be 
futile, therefore do not intervene.” That is the gist of the 
argument. Did ever the horns of a dilemma so flagrantly fail 
to exhaust between them the possibilities of a situation? 

Take the first of the alternatives; its implications are 
false both in history and theology. Their historical falsity 
is proved by the very examples Gamaliel has been adducing. 
The rising of Theodas came to nothing; the rising of 
Judas of Galilee came to nothing. Why? No doubt be- 
cause they were of men and not of God. But how? By human 
agency; by the strong hand of the Romans. And how did 
Gamaliel know that they were not of God? Because the strong 
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hand of the Romans brought them to nothing. Are we to sup- 
pose that Gamaliel as a Pharisee, and therefore probably a keen 
nationalist, had had no secret hopes when younger that Judas 
might be successful, that his movement might prove to be in 
the designs of God? Secret, no doubt, for he was not the man 
to declare himself until the result was certain; but hopes, at 
least ; an admission of the possibility, at least. And the Romans 
settled the matter for him. 

All this is quite orthodox in theology, whether Jewish or Chris- 
tian. God does use human agents to frustrate what is not of God, 
and the completeness of their work is often a sign that the 
thing was not of God. And the plain inference is, not that we 
should sit back and let the evil thing perish from its own insuffi- 
ciency, but that, when we believe it to be evil, we should take 
sides against it. Not all God’s instruments are unconscious. The 
Romans were, no doubt; but Gamaliel was of a race that knew 
God and was accustomed to making war on His enemies. His 
own party of the Pharisees was nurtured amid such wars. Doubt- 
less the zeal of many of them was mistaken but, so long as it 
was no worse than mistaken, it was potentially good. Those 
who fight God’s friends in the belief that they are His enemies 
need conversion very urgently, it is true, but they are of the kind 
that when converted really live. It was thus that Saul, a better 
Pharisee than his teacher, rehearsed the part of Paul. But 
Gamaliel? Even the legend that represents him as becoming 
a Christian does not assert that he became anything but a secret 
one. As for that, for anything his words prove to the contrary, 
he might almost have been one when he made this speech. There 
is, in fact, a curious analogy between his plea for temporizing 
and the plea for suspense of judgment concerning Jesus Him- 
self made by another leading Jew before his fellow leaders— 
by Nicodemus, who came to Jesus by night.1_ But Nicodemus did 
come out into the open at the most ignominious moment of all. 

It cannot, therefore, be counted as a virtue in Gamaliel that he 
ruled out the possibility of intervening against the new move- 
ment. If he really thought it was against God he should have 
acted like his pupil and thrown his own weight against it. If 
he was as yet uncertain, he should, seeing that the issue had 
been forced upon him, have exercised his judgment with a view 
to reaching a decision. He did neither. To stand back and 
let things take their course and pronounce a verdict in accord- 
ance with the result—that is not to exercise one’s judgment; 
it is not even, in any proper sense of the phrase, to suspend it, 
as, for example, Nicodemus wanted judgment suspended. It 
is, if you will, to suspend it by the neck until it be dead. 


» John vii. 50, 51. 
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So with the other horn of the dilemma. “If it be of God, 
your resistance will be futile, and you may even find yourselves 
fighting against God.” Very true, but do opposition and inaction 
exhaust the possible courses in respect of a movement that is of 
God? Isthe championship of it to be ruled out? It is true that 
God is not in any absolute sense in need of human gifts or human 
aid, but He has so disposed the world that His designs invite our 
co-operation at every turn. It is true that if this or that man 
fails Him, He can raise up another; can, if need be, “out of 
these stones raise up children unto Abraham.” But that does 
not exonerate the man who knowingly, wilfully fails Him. It 
does not even exonerate a man from using his best endeavours, 
when the issue is raised, to make up his mind as to whether the 
thing is of God and demands his co-operation. It does not 
lessen the heavy burden of guilt on the man who deliberately 
refuses to face the issue and leaves it to be decided by the 
event without him. 

Few who read this will have to decide whether they shall 
violently repress a religious movement or leave it to peter out 
of itself if it be not of God; violent repression in matters of 
religion is for the moment out of fashion in this country, equally 
among Christians and among non-Christians. But the question 
whether we shall support a movement or first wait and see if 
it prospers without our support, with the intention of aiding it 
if it does—that question is always with us, and with it the 
Gamaliels; for a generation that plays the Gamaliel in the one 
case will be prone to do it in the other. : 

And who shall count the struggles, the hardships, the dis- 
couragements, the almost broken hearts, of those whose plan and 
work was of God and who met with none but Gamaliels? O 
Gamaliel, Gamaliel, who slayest the prophets, and stonest those 
who are sent to thee! For your words are harder than stones, 
your horns more cruel than those of the arena. And when at 
last recognition comes, wrung from you by patience beyond your 
| ken, and you hasten to assist, you will have no part in the victory ; 
you will be too late. “We shall march prospering, not thro’ 
his presence.” 

Yet not always. For this is the deepest flaw in the dilemma of 
Gamaliel, that the earthly success on which he relied to deter- 
mine what he would have falsely called his judgment does not 
always attend the work that is of God, any more than earthly 
failure is always the lot of the work that is of men. Only a 
few months before he propounded it there had been a crowd 
standing at the foot of a cross, and one of the groups in it 
consisted of the very men whom he was now addressing, with 
himself, as likely as not, among them; and they were saying 
among themselves: “If He is the King of Israel, let Him come 
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down from the cross, and we will believe Him.” And he did 
not come down. None the less, He was the King of Israel. 

And the way He went, that way must His disciples go. For, 
just as on that day it was permitted to men to kill God, so to- 
day it is permitted them to kill His work; not, indeed, finally, 
in either case, but finally, so far as the vision of Gamaliel can 
see; finally so far as the responsibility of Gamaliel reaches, 
A merely human vision shuts out from a man both the workings 
of God’s mind and the ultimate fulfilment of His plans; and 
to abdicate judgment in favour of the visible issue of events is 
to limit oneself to the merely human vision. It is the coward’s 
plea, and a refusal of faith; “and without faith it is impossible 
to please God.” 

F. R. HOARE, 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The beginning of a new year always suggests 
The ; ? 

Coming speculations as to its probable character, but 

Year. the fruits of the keenest human foresight are 

not only scanty and uncertain at best but are 

also liable to be constantly falsified by God’s providence, never 
more manifestly omnipotent than in its triumphant habit of bring- 
ing good out of evil. However, it seems to be generally recog- 
nized that 1932 will in more ways than one radically affect the 
future of mankind. The nations must presently determine 
whether they will henceforth compose their political, economic, 
and other differences by methods of peace—arbitration, mutual 
help, give-and-take—or by methods of war—the menace of hos- 
tile armaments, the insistence on national supremacy, the actual 
exercise of coercion by force. They are already in the stream 
that moves with increasing rapidity towards the abyss of another 
and a final war: inaction will not save them; they must reverse 
engines in order to escape. In other words, a complete change 
of international relations, hitherto based on selfishness, mistrust, 
and hostility, must be attempted, or, rather, a united effort must 
be made to translate the Kellogg Pact from aspiration into fact. 
The renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy must 
be made a reality. All the nations, including Soviet Russia, 
have agreed to that renunciation, and, if all the nations were 
themselves sincere and gave each other credit for sincerity, no 
Disarmament Conference would be necessary. The crushing bur- 
den of the useless, unproductive, and provocative military bud- 
gets would be thankfully dropped. If, again, all the nations 
were reasonable and each thought the others ruled by common 
sense, they would at least begin by a simultaneous and propor- 
tional reduction of those budgets, which would leave them in the 
same relative position, whilst freeing them from enormous ex- 
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penditure. If, finally, all preferred justice to selfishness and 
were ready to do as they would be done by, they would be con- 
tent to appeal in their quarrels to the International Court, being 
convinced that they could thus protect or assert their rights at 
least as successfully as they could by fighting. Are the nations 
going to bring sincerity, common sense, and a love of justice to 
the approaching Disarmament Conference and to the others on 
International Economics and Currency Reform or are they not? 
That is the portentous secret which 1932 will presently disclose. 
All good Christians will pray that national folly and perversity 
will not obscure the fact that the parts cannot prosper if the whole 
is suffering, and that we are all members one of another. 


Stated Were we relying only on human wisdom and 
Soli darity not goodness, the prospects of a change of inter- 
Complete. national mentality would appear very doubtful, 

for national fear and cupidity combine every- 

where so to enhance national self-regard as to shut out the 
view of the greater benefits resulting from international co-opera- 
tion. Already the working of economic laws has, through in- 
ternational trade, established close relations between various 
countries, but these are normally debtor and creditor relations 
and not those of partnership and co-operation. Still, the latter 
are growing in number, and it is abundantly evident that the 
world is approaching such economic solidarity that the whole is 
affected for good or ill by the fortunes of the parts. However, 
in this transition stage, there is yet fierce competition, the fiercer 
as the rival financial groups grow larger, with all the untoward 
results that the present world-crisis exhibits. Wealth is so badly 
distributed, production so badly organized, capital so badly ex- 
pended, that millions are destitute and goods that might sustain 
them are destroyed as unsaleable. The richest country ever 
known, in human energy and natural resources, is the United 
States of America, yet it is precisely there that limitless wealth 
is seen to co-exist with extreme destitution: there only one in 48 
of the inhabitants is rich enough to pay income-tax, and some 
ten millions are out of work. By some sort of unnatural law, 
wealth automatically accumulates there and men consequently 
decay, till money, the main raison d’étre of which is to circulate 
as a medium of exchange, stagnates in vast pools or is used to 
hold the masses in thrall. It is there especially that “labour- 
saving” machinery, used without guidance and forethought, has 
so facilitated and accelerated production as to throw multitudes 
out of work and thus make them unable to consume what is pro- 
duced. But the phenomenon is world-wide, and unless the In- 
ternational Economic Conference recognizes its fundamental 
cause and applies the remedy there, the disorder will finally 
destroy material civilization. The cause, long ago diagnosed by 
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St. Paul, is avarice (\covefia),—the desire of getting more 
than one’s due, issuing in usury, the exaction of a higher price 
than is warranted by production-costs or service rendered. The 
disease is a moral one, the over-indulgence of the natural faculty 
of acquisitiveness, which is essential for human progress but 
which, like other natural appetites, has to be controlled by reason 
and conscience to prevent it running to excess. If the nations 
would only petition the Holy See to provide an assessor at their 
Conference, they would be directed to the real remedy for the 
world malaise,—self-control. Unfortunately, nations, like lesser 
groups, are rarely accessible to the voice of conscience. “The 
worst injustices and frauds,” says “Quadragesimo Anno,” “take 
place beneath the obscurity of the common name of a corpora- 
tive firm.” No Chairman, in the history of the world, has ever 
said to his Directors—“Gentlemen, we are making more money 
than our goods are worth. I propose that we reduce prices.” 
And no Prime Minister has ever said to his Cabinet—“Our pros- 
perity is derived from the ill-fortune of other nations: let us 
try to help them.” 


aan oe It was possible, before the disruption of Chris- 
a a tendom, to regulate prices by law and to punish 
Just Price. those who demanded more than the Just Price. 
The structure of society was simpler then, no 
doubt, but furthermore, in united Christendom there was an 
active public conscience which stood for the observance of the 
moral law. Nowadays, on the contrary, there is no general con- 
demnation for the Stock Exchange gambler, the unnecessary 
middleman, the capitalist who finances harmful enterprises, the 
engineer of “corners,” and all the tribe of usurers within the law, 
through whose legal but immoral activities the labouring masses 
everywhere have been deprived of the means of humane liveli- 
hood. Proper family life has become impossible, because of 
the lack of decent housing, whilst the State, in its own defence 
but attending to effects rather than causes, interferes more and 
more with personal liberty and individual development. In the 
words of an American observer—‘‘As the world is now con- 
stituted, not only is it impossible for the masses of human beings 
to attain financial independence, but vast hordes everywhere are 
unable to make a decent living. In all countries, money has 
accumulated in the hands of so few that the buying power of the 
great mass of the population is not sufficient to consume the 
production of the over-developed capacity of industries, pro- 
ducing the necessities of life.”4 Can we be surprised at the 
vitality of Socialism, constantly provoked to renewed life and 
vigour by the sight of this anomaly? 


' Michael O’Shaughnessy in The Commonweal, Nov. 4, 1931: a most valuable 
diagnosis of current economic trouble. 
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Yet the world in this parlous condition of un- 

The —_— stable economic equilibrium, unable to provide 

: the means of proper livelihood for the bulk 

bata ad of its population, on the eve, it may be, of a 

violent upheaval against the existing order, is being only with 
difficulty drawn to deliberate about diminishing one unnecessary 
source of waste—its colossal provision of defensive armaments. 
At a moderate estimate two million pounds a day are being spent 
in national defences alone: in this country we pay over two 
millions a week, equivalent to £200 a minute! One of the 
more creditable reasons which has delayed the holding of this 
Disarmament Conference for nearly ten years may well be a 
sense of the terrible gravity of the issue: failure to agree would 
inevitably mean a recrudescence of competitive arming, and in 
the end another world war. Yet the issue must be faced as soon 
as possible, for the competitive arming has already begun, and 
nothing can hold back the disarmed countries much longer from 
joining in the contest. As has been so often pointed out, war- 
expenditure under such conditions is useless, for it rather 
weakens than provides security, and unnecessary, for its object 
can be obtained with much greater certainty otherwise. The 
Conference would not fail if the various peoples were convinced 
of the calamitous results of failure, and that conviction would 
be widespread, if only the leaders and moulders of public opinion 
—the politicians and the press-owners—constantly told the truth 
about it. But few politicians and all but no press-owners have 
international minds. Endeavours have been made, in this country, 
in America, and in France, to educate the public. The various 
Leagues and Associations labour incessantly to instruct the ig- 
norant and stir up the apathetic. We Catholics held a meeting 
in London on November 24th last to emphasize the earnest pleas 
of successive Popes for the abandonment of provocative arma- 
ments, and published a useful statement of our position, en- 
dorsed by our fellow-Catholics in Ireland, and even more clearly 
repeated by those in America. An impressive gathering at St. 
Paul’s on December 15th, convened by the National Church 
and attended by the Government, the Foreign Ambassadors, the 
civic authorities, and many religious organizations, evidenced the 
real desire of the British people, expressed in a cogent address 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to have done with’ war and war- 
preparations. He, indeed, asserted that “there are many who 
think that [this country] has already reached the lowest point 
[in disarmament] consistent with her safety and obligations.” We 
feel sure that, even if these thinkers are correct—and safety is 
such a relative matter that it is not easy to state the limit— 
it is not wise to insist upon the alleged fact. ‘The statement, 
which could not easily be proved to the satisfaction of foreigners, 
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is calculated only to make others assert the same and thus to 
discourage the process of reduction; which will, it is hoped, 
continue, as the security which it begets continues to grow. More 
helpful is the bold offer of Signor Mussolini to reduce the Italian 
army “to 10,000 rifles,” if other nations will do the same. A\l- 
though a larger force would probably be required to secure in- 
ternal order, still, that is the spirit in which the nations should 
meet if they mean to succeed in their object. 


It is not the spirit, alas! of the Jingo papers at 
The Peace home and abroad which continue with virulence 
Wreckers. their attacks upon the League of Nations 
and are doing all they can to make the Con- 
ference a failure. Nor was it manifest in the conduct of those 
French nationalists who tried to interfere with the public meeting 
of the International Disarmament Demonstration which as- 
sembled in Paris on November 25th, 26th, and 27th last year. 
The representatives of forty nations joined with many student 
and religious organizations to discuss the reason, the time, and 
the method of disarming, and so prepare the atmosphere for 
the official February meeting. They took a certain risk in meet- 
ing in the home of French Chauvinism but, apart from the 
rowdyism that marred the last gathering, they debated frankly 
and in peace. The rioters need not be considered, except as 
providing an indication that a certain section of French opinion 
is fixed in its opposition to disarmament,—an attitude which, 
in the circumstances of the world, savours of lunacy. The notion 
that a nation should first make itself secure by arms and éhen 
discuss disarmament does little credit to the French reputation 
for logic. Security grows in proportion to the inability of our 
neighbour to attack us. 


In view of the pernicious Press-propaganda for 


- — ts’ international disunion, mentioned above, it is 
of Honcur. interesting to recall that the Associated Adver- 


tising Clubs of the World, which held their 
annual convention at Wembley in July, 1924, passed a long 
resolution pledging themselves, amongst other things, “to awaken 
a more intense public sentiment against all those insidious move- 
ments which have a tendency to arouse war-passions, and to 
favour all proper efforts which are working to accomplish univer- 
sal enduring brotherhood and peace.” But as they did not pro- 
ceed to pledge themselves to withdraw their custom from papers 
which make it their business to “arouse war-passions” and other- 
wise foster international enmities, there has been little improve- 
ment in periodicals which put pocket before conscience. How- 
ever, a more hopeful project was realized at the Hague on 
October 12th this year, when and where there was formally con- 
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stituted a “Tribunal of Honour for Journalists,” under the 
auspices of the International Federation of Journalists founded 
in Paris in June, 1926. Journalists from twenty-two countries, 
affiliated to the F.1.J., attended, together with representatives 
of various Governments, and the purpose of their meeting was 
to give effect to the Code of Honour drawn up by the F.I.J. in 
1928. The chief enactment in that Code is that a journalist 
found guilty by the Court of knowingly making use of falsified, 
garbled or forged documents or reports, for the purpose of 
creating international ill-will, should be expelled from his 
national organization and publicly denounced. Carefully limited 
as this crime may be, there are few sensational papers, or com- 
mercialized news-agencies, which would not stand to lose some 
members of their staff, if they could be brought to trial before 
that Court of Honour. However, just as doctors and lawyers have 
means of ridding their professions of black sheep, it is only fitting 
that journalists also should devise similar machinery. We wish 
success to its working. 


Perhaps anxiety about the success of the Dis- 

Steps towards armament Conference may be lessened by the 
Disarmament. reflection that it can only begin a process, that 

it will be the first of several, that the main thing 

is to stop the competition that is going on, and to start inthe 
opposite direction. Two fairly feasible steps have been sug- 
gested by the International Federation of League of Nations 
Societies meeting at Budapest in May last year. The first is 
that, in consideration of the degree of security already attained, 
a budgetary reduction equivalent to 25 per cent of the total cost 
of their armaments could be with safety, and should be, made by 
all nations. The second is that all types of armaments which 
were forbidden to the defeated countries as essentially aggressive 
in their nature, i.e., military aircraft, tanks, submarines, large land 
guns, warships over 10,000 tons, should be universally prohibited. 
Nothing could do more to assure Germany that the former Allies 
were in earnest about the renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy than a prohibition of that sort. The Allies, 
considering that their conquered foe could not be trusted with 
aggressive weapons, reckoned those above-mentioned in that cate- 
gory. As they have all abandoned the policy of aggression, why 
do they continue to maintain the means? We cannot wonder 
that the League is regarded with growing suspicion in Germany 
and elsewhere, if its authors are seen to be seeking security 
outside its framework, just as if it did not exist. It is pre- 
posterous for nations to complain that the League has little power 
and that therefore they cannot trust to its protection, when its 
alleged feebleness is due precisely to their not doing their part 
in implementing its Articles and obeying its provisions. 
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Reduction of We are glad that the Catholic Statement on 
Armaments Disarmament, mentioned above, stresses the 
a matter fact that the Allied and Associated Powers 
of Honour. bound themselves, at the Peace Conference and 
in the resultant Peace Treaties, to make the drastic armament- 
limits imposed upon the vanquished the beginning of a general, 
simultaneous, and reciprocal reduction, and that, therefore, 
national honour and international morality are involved in their 
redeeming their explicit and repeated pledge. It is true that 
no time-limit was specified, but the least that was implied in the 
promise was that the armaments should not be, as, alas! they 
have in many cases been, increased. Nor did the Allies promise 
to adopt the actual standard arranged for the defeated nations, 
although the principle of equal international status demands a 
certain parity in this respect. But now the situation is such that 
there is no time to be lost. Every year more than a million new 
minds, which have learned about the war only from German 
sources, enter into the German national consciousness, as school- 
children attain the full use of reason, and it is only a matter 
of a few years before the bulk of the nation will sincerely be- 
lieve that they have been and are being treated unjustly and 
vindictively. Does anyone, even a member of the Action Fran- 
¢aise, for a moment believe that Germany will go on paying, 
till 1988, an annual reparations bill of some hundred million 
pounds? Will she pay it even ten years hence? Long before 
that, under the spur of that legal but senseless exaction, the 
Hitlerites will be in power, and the first plank in ¢heir programme 
is repudiation of reparations. That step may mean economic ruin 
for the Fatherland, but the Philistines, no less blind than Samson, 
will suffer the same fate—and, if only because they obstinately 
shut their eyes to the signs of the times, they will deserve it. 
Pope Benedict, as far back as 1917, wrote—‘‘Concerning repara- 
tion of damages and the cost of war, we see no way to solve the 
question save by laying down, as a general principle, complete 
and reciprocal condonation,” pointing out that the consequent 
saving on armaments alone would amply repay such sacrifice. 
He allowed for the case of special claims, but no one can now 
doubt that following his advice would have gone far to save 
the world from its present disastrous plight. Magnanimity to- 
wards the vanquished always turns out to be the best policy. May 
it not prove too late to begin. 


‘ Up to the recess the National Government has 
esa managed substantially to retain its national 
Tolerable. character. Tariffs are being increasingly im- 
posed, but only on secondary and luxury im- 

ports, and only as an instrument to effect particular ends, not as 
a settled policy. Those who are working for the peace of the 
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world and for that prosperity which is a common boon, and should 
be a common aim, must regard the tariff-weapon at best as a 
regrettable necessity, only tolerable if it succeeds in convincing 
others of its undesirability and so leads to its universal abandon- 
ment; or, secondly, as a means of defeating unfair competition. 
It is essentially an act of war: it hampers human intercourse: 
it suggests and provokes reprisals: it may thus lead to competi- 
tion in economic armaments, instead of their being reduced: it 
is two-edged in its action and may hurt as well as benefit the 
wielder. That is why President Wilson, head of the most tariff- 
ridden State in the world, hoped, as one happy result of the war, 
for “the removal, as far as possible, of all economic barriers, and 
the establishing of an equality of trade conditions among all 
the nations” (Third of the Fourteen Points). Alas! the desire 
to be self-sufficient, and to that extent secure, led the war-wasted 
nations to pile up more and higher tariffs, till now we have in 
Europe since the war seven thousand additional miles of trade- 
barriers! Whenever politicians get together to discuss things 
internationally, the suicidal folly of this process becomes obvious, 
and they pass resolutions against tariffs. Then they go home and 
are subjected once more to domestic pressure and act in the op- 
posite sense. The World Economic Conference in May, 1927, 
decided that trade-barriers were too high, too complex, and too 
frequently changed, and declared that tariffs should be reduced, 
simplified, unified, and made more stable. Another similar 
Conference is to meet in January and, no doubt, will come to the 
same conclusions: let us hope that the nations, grown wiser, will 
co-operate to carry them out, instead of combining to neglect 
them. 


: If the League of Nations had not existed, who 
Po Ina can doubt that by this time Japan would have 
uria ° . 
prevented. annexed Manchuria, as completely as it an- 
nexed Korea in 1907, telling the world, in 
perfect diplomatic style, that “Corea has confided the direction 
of her foreign affairs to the Japanese Government.” The public 
opinion of the world was not then sufficiently mobilized to object 
to this high-handed proceeding, and diplomacy records no pro- 
test. But, although both China and Japan are so remote that 
probably the bulk of their populations have never heard of the 
League, and although their nearest neighbours, both to east and 
west, are not supporters of that body; although, again, China is 
still distracted by civil war, and Japan, apparently, is not ade- 
quately represented by its civil authority, the hot heads of both 
nations have been restrained from resorting to extremities. Most 
probably the net result will be that Japanese influence will grow 
stronger in Manchuria, and the maintenance of order, which 
China should secure if her sovereignty were really effective, will 
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for the present devolve more and more upon the Japanese 
settlers. Moreover, the light thrown upon the character of the 
Japanese administration, wherein, it would seem, the military 
chiefs are not wholly under the control of the Government, as 
represented in the League Council, may demand some readjust- 
ment of the conditions of her membership. In any case, the 
world, already faced by the breakdown of industrial capitalism, 
may be grateful to the League that the whole East is not exposed 
to the calamity of another war, in which Russian mischief-makers 
and Indian malcontents would too surely see their opportunity. 


We are unhappily familiar with the antinomian 

High-Court utterances of coroners, police-magistrates, and 
Morality. such minor members of the judiciary, who, in 
their distress at the “hard cases” resulting from 

our deChristianized social and industrial life, sometimes propose 
remedies which conflict with Christian morality, but it is com- 
paratively rare that a judge of the High Court abuses his 
responsible position as upholder of the law by openly advo- 
cating, under stress of similar grievances, serious breaches of 
God's Commandments. Mr. Justice McCardie is doubtless quite 
sincere in his advocacy of abortion, mutilation of the “unfit,” 
and birth-prevention, but he should reflect, before he “goes off 
the Christian standard” in these matters, that he represents and 
is paid by a community which is still partly Christian. Actions, 
which are made crimes merely by positive enactment, may change 
their character if the enactment is repealed, but no civil power 
can repeal the divine prohibition of murder and impurity. The 
judge evidently thinks that the moral law is not in question, or 
that it is subject to alteration, or that civil law determines 
morality; or perhaps his emotions have obscured his thought. 
Otherwise, he would surely denounce the circumstances,—the 
want of self-control, the housing-conditions, the inadequate 
means of livelihood—that give occasion for the abuses that ex- 
cite his indignation. He seems determined that his views shall 
be known, for he takes every occasion to repeat them, butéthere 
is no protest from the secular papers. The propagation of im- 
moral views, even by so-called Christian ministers, is too common 
to excite comment or condemnation. Only Catholics seem aware 
of the significance of these outbursts: Catholic doctors, Catholic 
preachers, the Catholic press, have not been slow to denounce 
Mr. Justice McCardie’s wrongful remedies for undoubted abuses. 
Were the nation really Christian, the Lord Chancellor would 
be overwhelmed with demands for the removal of one who thus 
defies the Christian tradition and takes anti-Christian Russia for 
his guide. There, as we know, the crime of abortion, the murder 
of the unborn, is legalized, and is becoming appallingly frequent. 
Statistics for Leningrad are available and show that the birth-rate 
there has sunk from 13.4 per thousand in 1926 to 6.9 in 1929, 
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whilst abortions have increased from 35,523 (21.83 per 
thousand) in 1927 to 67,000 (36.61 per thousand) in 1929! 
Is this the state of affairs which a High Court judge would like 
to see prevalent in England? Yet it would be the logical outcome 
of the legal change which he suggests. 


: In a review of that notable book “Why I am, 
a and why I am not, a Catholic” Mr. G. K. 
Faith. MacBean, in the Hibbert Journal for October 

last, exhibits once again the almost incurable 

misapprehension of the non-Catholic regarding the character of 
the Act of Faith. ‘For the Catholic,” writes the reviewer, “the 
authority of the Church is primary and absolute, and submission 
to it is an act of religious faith. For the non-Catholic there 
is something prior to acceptance of authority, and that is, the 
free, spiritual recognition of its claims.” And therefore, of 
course, the non-Catholic is a more sensible and prudent being 
than the Catholic, as one who looks before he leaps. It is 
well-nigh hopeless, as we implied, to correct this impression 
concerning us but we would ask the reviewer—“How do you 
imagine that the Catholic gets to know about the claims of Church 
authority and that they are ‘primary [rather, ‘ultimate’] and 
absolute,’ except by the free use of his reason? What other 
conscious motive can he have for accepting them except the 
reasoned conviction that they are true?” Later on the reviewer 
inconsistently admits that private judgment [?.e., the personal 
employment of the reasoning faculty] is a necessity which the 
Catholic, as little as any other person, can escape, for, he trium- 
phantly argues, if he chooses to rely on external authority, both 
his initial choice and his continuance in it [that is, the permanence 
of his conviction] rest on an exercise of his private judgment. 
Where then, we may ask, is the difference, alleged above, be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic belief? Not, we may suppose, 
in the superior intellectuality of the latter, as Mr. MacBean 
claims, since both use the same reasoning powers to find the 
grounds of Faith, but in that the Catholic becomes sure he has 
found a living and infallible authority to whose teaching, hence- 
forward, he is bound to adhere. We are not speaking here of 
divine grace, which is essential to the act, but of our human part 
in it. Clearly once this living and infallible basis of belief has 
been discovered, the only legitimate use of the intellect is the 
endeavour to understand what the divine authority teaches. It 
cannot be rightly used to dispute with God’s oracle the meaning 
of its utterance. The non-Catholic must maintain that God could 
not equip, or at least has not equipped with His own infallibility, 
the organization which He founded and, therefore, he can 
never logically attain the certainty of Faith: he has both initially 
and finally to rely upon his personal judgment. Even a con- 
viction that he is personally guided by the Holy Spirit cannot 
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be more than subjective. “Authority,” continues the reviewer, 
“must have some other basis than its own assertions.” Not, we 
submit, if the authority is God who cannot deceive nor be de- 
ceived, and can, when necessary, establish belief by the evidence 
of miracle. Once the Apostles knew that they had found the 
Messiah, they did not go on seeking, but they took what He said, 
literally, as Gospel. The Church within the limits of her authority 
claims and receives the same credence as did Christ. 


The rather pathetic credulity, which enables 
en certain members of the State religious estab- 
Our Lady. lishment in this country to fancy themselves 

descendants of the Catholic Church, which 

their spiritual ancestors joined with the State in persecuting al- 
most unto death in the reign of Elizabeth, leads them sometimes 
to try to revive within their body religious beliefs and practices 
which were characteristic of pre-Elizabethan England. Amongst 
these old-time beliefs the Communion of Saints figured largely, 
for it led to the setting up in many places of local shrines and 
of organized pilgrimages to such shrines in honour of the Saints 
there commemorated. Lately the shrine of “Our Lady of Wal- 
singham” in Norfolk, dating from Edward the Confessor but 
demolished and plundered by Henry VIII. in 1538, has been 
piously reconstructed by zealous Anglicans amid the ruins of 
the old Augustinian Priory, and solemnly re-dedicated by an 
ex-Colonial Bishop. Our Catholic papers have duly commented 
on this singular occurrence and on the religious mentality which 
it implies, but our interest here centres rather on the confused 
reverberations which it caused in the many-corridored structure 
of the National Church. The Church Times, generally ingenious 
in explaining that the fissures in that edifice are really orna- 
ments, will not countenance the present departure and, in a long 
comment on the ceremony (October 30th), found that it savoured 
of ‘“‘medizval superstition,” and proceeded to arraign the whole 
system of the regional cultus of the Saints on familiar Protestant 
grounds. Followed, in the correspondence columns for several 
weeks, the usual exhibition of Anglican disunity, showing the 
existence of a pronounced “left” and “right” even amongst the 
“Catholicizing” party, and the total absence of any fixed standard 
of doctrinal reference. It was asserted and admitted in the con- 
troversy that “the Blessed Virgin is under a cloud in the English 
Church,” which is not astonishing when we consider the words 
and actions of its founders. Whereas the Catholic hails Our 
Lady as “the woman clothed with the sun” Anglicanism has tried 
to put her under a cloud. Which, we may fairly ask, does more 
honour to her Divine Son? Last year the Church celebrated the 


' See “Walsingham, ‘The English Loreto,’’’ by H. Thurston. TH MONTH, 
Sept., 1901, p. 236. 
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fifteenth centenary of Ephesus—the great Council which vin- 
dicated the glory of the Blessed Virgin against those who would 
have obscured it with heresy. Anglicanism, which officially com- 
memorated Nicaea in 1925, has passed over Ephesus without 
remark. In spite of Walsingham and similar endeavours on the 
part of “Catholic-minded” members, the Blessed Virgin is 
permanently under a cloud amongst the sects of Protestantism. 
The Church Times, instead of denouncing the supposed “Roman” 
tendencies to Mariolatry, would be better employed in stigmatiz- 
ing the actual rejection of Christ’s essential Godhead which is 
now far from unusual in the Church which it champions. 


bien It is common knowledge that the cultus of Our 
Sofienet Lady really tends to be exaggerated in the 
Schism ! dissident Churches of the East, with which not- 

, withstanding Anglicans are hoping one day to 

become closely united. Their attraction, as we know, is that the 
Easterns reject the claims of Rome: there is enough common 
ground for them in that negation. One of the chief workers for 
their union, the Rev. J. A. Douglas, has gone so far as to assert 
(Church Times, November 27th, and subsequent issues) that the 
“historic Christian East rejects with amazement the proposition 
that it has ever acknowledged the Papacy as centre of Unity.” If 
by “historic” the writer means the Eastern Church from the be- 
ginning, the assertion ignores the evidence. It takes, of course, the 
position of Dr. Gore, whose authority amongst Anglicans seems 
unshakeable: otherwise, it must long ago have crumbled under 
the assaults of Dom John Chapman, Dr. S. H. Scott, and other 
Anglican and Catholic scholars. We need not touch ithere. But 
further declarations of Mr. Douglas—that it was Rome that went 
into schism and not the East, that in consequence “Western 
Christendom” experienced schism after schism, whilst, “so far 
as I am aware,” Eastern Christendom “has been untouched by 
schism,” so obviously fly in the face of facts that one suspects 
an almost incredible ignorance on the part of the writer or a 
careless ambiguity in the use of terms. Of course, if we speak 
in one place of “the Church”—the definite organization created 
by Christ, and in another of “Christendom”—a mere geographical 
expression for those parts of the globe principally inhabited 
by those who profess some variety or other of the Christian 
Faith, we can produce amazing paradoxes, but to those who hold 
that “Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia”—the matter is both simple and 
clear. One can speak of the disruption of Christendom effected 
by the Reformation but not of the disruption of the Church, for 
the obvious reason that, by force of terms, schismatics no longer 
belong to the Church. One must either be outside or inside the 
Fold, not sticking in the gateway or sitting on the fence. As 
for the statement that “Eastern Christendom,” a federation of 
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independent “Churches” whose history records a whole series 
of mutual excommunications prolonged to our own day—readers 
of Dr. Fortescue’s “The Orthodox Eastern Church” will know 
how unfounded it is. And Count Bennigsen, an authority of the 
first rank, has produced in the Church Times (December 18th) 
a number of facts in rebuttal which are or should be final. 


... The number of those Anglicans—the Rev. 
‘The Contraternity Spencer Jones is conspicuous amongst them— 
of . ‘ Par 
Unity. who believe in the Papacy as the divinely- 
appointed centre of Catholic unity, and, whilst 
remaining where they are, are working openly for a general 
acknowledgment of that truth in Anglicanism, and finally “Cor- 
porate Reunion,” may not be considerable, but they are active 
and energetic—so much so that their “piping to Rome” pro- 
vokes resentment amongst those whose boast is to be “Catholic 
but not Roman.” As constituting a sign of the unquenchable 
desire for Christian unity, they are worthy of respect arid sym- 
pathy. As maintainers of a false historical theory, which tends 
to prevent individual conversions, we can only oppose them 
vigorously with the truth. Their theory is that, under Elizabeth, 
the hitherto free Church of England passed under the sway of 
the heretical secular power and lost the means of self-expression 
and development. However, it still remained in being, suffer- 
ing from “suppressed Catholicism,” staffed for long centuries 
by heretics and committed officially to repudiation of essentially 
Catholic doctrines. Against that strange and untenable theory 
stand the facts of the dethroned Catholic Bishops, the persecuted 
Catholics who remained faithful to Rome and her teaching, and 
finally the witness of the English martyrs under Elizabeth and 
later, clamorous in the records of their trials and lately con- 
densed into a trenchant little book,1 which sweeps away more 
effectually than any other, the clinging cobwebs of “Continuity.” 
Five years ago a Church Times writer suggested that the 
martyred priests under Elizabeth were not put to death for say- 
ing Mass, but only for using the Roman Missal, since “the cele- 
bration of that liturgy at that time was identified, rightly or 
wrongly, with a party which the State considered hostile to it- 
self.” It is with miserable fallacies and subtleties such as these 
that the “Confraternity of Unity” and like-minded folk continue 
to persuade themselves that they are justified in remaining in the 
“City of Confusion,” instead of joining the descendants of the 
Catholic remnant which survived the Penal Laws, grew con- 
tinuously in numbers and energy, and has now recovered its full 
canonical status, as the Catholic and Roman Church in England. 


THE EDITOR. 


dime aa Witness of the Martyrs." By Lady Catherine Ashburnham. (Sheed & 
Ward. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Creation, The Question of Man’s [Rev. J. O. Morgan, D.D., in Catholic 
Medical Guardian, Oct. 1931, p. 155]. 

Ephesus: the Lesson of [Abbot Vonier in 7ad/et, Dec. 5, 1931, p. 721: 
S. H. Scott in Blackfriars, Dec. 1931, p. 750: P. L. Johnson in 7houghi, 
Dec. 1931, p. 459]. 

Humanity of Christ, Origins of devotion to [E. Dumoutet in Revue 
Apologétigue, Nov. 1931, p. 534]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anti-Catholic results of the Anglican ‘“Confraternity of Unity” [Za Cité 
Chrétienne, Nov. 20, 1931, p. 114]. 

Anti-Christian Activities of Communism [G. M. Godden in 7Zadlet, 
Nov. 28, 1931, p. 691]. 

Birth-Control; Irish Protestant Hierarchy support Lambeth betrayal 
of morality [M. P. Cleary, O.P., in /risk Ecclesiastical Record, Dec. 
1931, p. 622]. 

Catholic Action in Belgium: Girls’ Organizations [Za Cité Chrétienne, 
Dec. 5, 1931, Pp. 155]- 

Catholic Action for Doctors [W. J. O'Donovan, M.D., in Catholic 
Medical Guardian, Oct. 1931, p. 144]. 

Catholicism in England and the attack on morality [H. Belloc in 
America, Nov. 14, 1931, p. 129]. 

Catholicism versus State Absolutism in U.S.A. [J. Elliot Ross, C.P., in 
Commonweal, Dec. 2, 1931, p. 119]. 

“Leakage” in the United States, Discussion of [Contributors to Zccle- 
stastical Review, Dec. 1931, p. 580]. 

Paul, The Character of St., as shown in the Letter to Philemon [O. R. 
Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., in Clergy Review, Dec. 1931, p. 502]. 

Prohibition, Practical Failure of, in U.S.A. [F. Damrau in Common- 
weal, Dec. 9, 1931, p. 152]. 

Protestantism in Ireland, Typical Arrogance of [A. O’Rahilly in 
[Dublin] Catholic Mind, Dec. 1931, p. 272]. 

Rationalism, Belated [T. Gilby, O.P., on Zhe Rationalist Annual for 
1932, in Blackfriars, Dec. 1931]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Catechists, Lay, in the U.S.A. [P. E. Campbell in Homiletic Review, 
Dec. 1931, p. 265]. 

Catholic Women’s League in Germany [M. M. Macken in Studies, 
Dec. 1931, p. 555]. 

Cinema Dangers [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, Dec. 1931, p. 353]- 

Disarmament: Statement on [American Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace in Commonweal, Nov. 18, 1931, p. 57]. 

Hegel, Centenary of [B. Jansen in Stimmen der Zeit, Nov. 1931, p. 78]. 

Jacobites, The return to the Church, of Indian [A. Brou, S.J., in 
Etudes, Nov. 20, 1931, p. 468]. 

Jews and Palestine: Zionism: world diffusion, etc. [Dom Maternus, 
O.S.B., in Southwark Record, Aug. 1931, p. 216]. 

— Economic Evil of [H. Somerville in Studies, Dec. 1931, 
p. 627]. 











REVIEWS 


I—RECENT SCRIPTURE STUDY' 


HE magnitude and difficulty of the task undertaken by 
Fathers Cornely, de Hummelauer, Knabenbauer, S.J., and 
their collaborators, when they set their hand to the production 
of the Cursus Sacrae Scripturae, is shown by the fact that after 
forty years it has not yet been brought to a conclusion. A 
further step forward is marked by the appearance of a new 
volume, Commentarius in Librum Tobit, by Father Romuald 
Galdos, S.J. This is the more welcome and useful, as no Catholic 
commentary has been published on this book in the present 
century. In one important respect the reader will be struck by 
a difference between this and preceding volumes, for, as Father 
Herbert Lucas wrote in THE MONTH as long ago as 1891 (Vol. 
LXXI., p. 256), one of the great services rendered by the series 
is that it has “brought home to the student, as no other recent 
work on the subject has done, how rich a treasury of exegetical 
material is contained in the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church.” This difference proceeds, however, not from any 
diversity of aim on the part of the author, but from the fact that 
this particular book, in spite of its beauty, received singularly 
little attention from ancient writers. This, of course, is due to 
its place among the deuterocanonical writings. Here, the his- 
toricity of the book is strenuously defended. Indeed, the author 
goes so far as to call any modern doubts to the contrary as 
nubeculae and vacillationes. It would have been well to have 
emphasized the Catholic tradition on this point to which he ap- 
peals, by quoting in greater fullness the early authors, instead 
of giving only references. Space for such fuller treatment could 
easily, and it may be said, advantageously, have been gained 
by the avoidance of repetition and the use of a more succinct 
style. A difficulty seems to be found unnecessarily in the Vulgate 
text (vi. 6): Tobias “roasted the flesh [of the fish], and they 
took it with them in the way; the rest they salted as much as 
might serve them till they came to Rages.” There is surely 
no contradiction here. The text implies that they roasted a 
part only, as much as would suffice for their immediate needs; 
the rest, which could not be preserved fresh, was salted for 
use on the later stages of the journey. That if a piece of the 
heart of the fish be put upon coals, “the smoke thereof driveth 
® (1) Commentarius in Librum Tobit. By R. Galdos, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux. 


Pp. xx. 346. Price, 40.00. fr. (2) Das Joh ig y Dr. Fritz Tillmann. 
Bonn, Hanstein. Pp. xii. 364. Price, 11.80. m. 
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away all kinds of devils,” according to the words of the angel, 
is reasonably explained in harmony with the general doctrine 
of sacramentals, the rite probably having reference to certain 
pagan superstitions. The bibliography contains no mention of 
the able article by Father James O’Carroll, S.J., on “Tobias and 
Achikar” in The Dublin Review for October, 1929. 


Readers of THE MONTH are acquainted with the excellent 
series of commentaries on Holy Scripture in course of publica- 
tion at Bonn. We recently noticed in these pages the addition 
made by Dom Hugo Bévenot to the Old Testament series, by his 
work on the books of the Maccabees. Dr. Fritz Tillmann, the 
editor of the New Testament series, has now issued a fourth, re- 
written and enlarged, edition of his commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel, Das /ohannesevangelium. The opinion of the public 
has proved so favourable that close on twenty thousand copies 
have already been sold. The author, Professor of Theology at 
the University of Bonn, identifies, undoubtedly correctly, the 
anointing of Christ narrated by Matthew and Mark with that of 
John xii. It would be well in the treatment of this question 
to mention the reasons that led the synoptic writers to introduce 
the incident here at the beginning of their history of the Pas- 
sion; viz., that it contains a mystical anticipation of the honour 
due to Our Lord’s burial, shows that He went knowingly and 
willingly to His death, and was the occasion that determined 
Judas to his act of betrayal. This unction he distinguishes, 
again rightly, from that of Luke vii. But is it so certain that 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, was not the same woman who had 
previously been a sinner? Justice is hardly done to the argu- 
ments in favour of their identity by the remark that it is excluded 
by their characteristics. The sinner after her conversion no 
doubt led a life very different from that which had previously 
characterized her. Both were marked by a strong capacity for 
love. In his translation of John ii. 20, Dr. Tillmann keeps to 
the time-period interpretation: “Six and forty years has this 
Temple been a-building” ; and his note seems to show that Father 
Power's brilliant argument in favour of a time-interval inter- 
pretation (“Biblica,” 1928, pp. 257 ff.) has escaped his notice. 
In the correlative phrase the time-interval sense is clear. It 
was not to take Our Lord a period of three days to raise up His 
Body; He was to do so after three days or on the third day. The 
passage of Josephus referred to (Ant. xx. 8, 7) does not show that 
the Temple was only completed in the year 64 A.D. Josephus 
is there speaking of the extensive repairs previously mentioned 
by himself (xv. 11, 3). To touch on one other of the many 
interesting points raised, it appears unlikely that the strong 
asseveration that John the Baptist “was not the light” (i. 8) was 
made in view of Jewish propaganda. It is much more probable 
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(see The Ecclesiastical Review, August, 1930, pp. 124 ff.) that 
a sect of the Baptist’s disciples was before the Apostle’s mind. 
It is a striking fact that it was in the Apostle’s own city of 
Ephesus that Apollo preached “knowing only the baptism of 
John” (Acts xviii. 25), and that in that same city Paul found 
disciples who had been baptized with the baptism of John 
(Acts xix. 1 ff.). However, no author will expect to find 
agreement with all his conclusions, and these remarks are not 
made with any desire to belittle the merits of this important 
work. 
E.F.S. 





2—ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN? 


E had occasion a few years since to notice in these pages an 

Anglican Life of the great Carthusian to whom so much 
of the ecclesiastical glory of Lincoln is due. Though vastly 
less objectionable than Archdeacon G. G. Perry’s older bio- 
graphy, there is here and there a note in Canon Woolley’s treat- 
ment of the subject which jars upon the Catholic reader. For 
this and other reasons we heartily congratulate Mr. Joseph Clay- 
ton upon an admirable piece of work which, while moderate 
both in compass and in price, gives us a faithful Catholic picture 
of the bishop who of all our English saints is most intimately 
known to us. We do not mean, of course, that St. Hugh has 
eclipsed in popular favour our saints of more native growth such 
as St. Thomas of Canterbury and St. Edmund his later successor 
or again St. Cuthbert, St. Bede, and St. Chad in our earlier 
history, but simply that, thanks to the “Magna Vita,” St. Hugh 
comes before us as a living human personality, where the others 
remain in large measure shadowy and ill-defined. Mr. Clayton 
has had the “Magna Vita” always before him and has faithfully 
caught its spirit. Though St. Hugh, to the end of his days, was 
the very embodiment of Carthusian austerity, there was much 
in his straightforwardness and fearlessness, in his defiance of 
conventions, in his familiarity with the birds and love of children 
which is bound to make an appeal to our generation. The “Magna 
Vita,” as Mr. Clayton notes, has never been translated, nor are 
we quite sure, admirable as it is, that any translation of a 
medizval Latin text, could ever be really popular. The book 
before us has provided the best possible substitute. There is 
not only piety in this biography but abundance of historical in- 
cident. For any student it will form an admirable counterpoise 
to Dr. Coulton’s distorted presentment of the ecclesiastical in- 
fluences at work throughout the Plantagenet period. Mr. Clayton 


* Saint Hugh of Lincoln, a Biography. By Joseph Clayton. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. Pp. xxii. 238. Price, 6s. 
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has rightly given prominence to St. Hugh’s gentle dealing with 
the Jews and his readiness to espouse the cause of those who were 
the victims of the rough and ready justice of those days. The 
work could hardly have been better done. 


3—YOUNG CHINA! 


UCH more should be said than here we are able to say 

about a very remarkable book which has lately appeared 
from China entitled 7he 7riple Demism of Sun Yat-Sen. Most 
of us know, in general, something of the great influence which the 
name of Sun Yat-Sen, the first President of the Chinese Repub- 
lic, who died in 1925, has had, and is still having in new China, 
but probably few of us are aware of his principles and of the 
hold which those principles have to-day on the whole educational 
movement in the country. Every child in every school must 
learn by heart his last Will and Testament; every school of 
whatever kind is compelled to teach his threefold principles— 
what Father D’Elia has translated as his “Demisms.” The word 
is his own invention, but it seems aptly to express what Sun Yat- 
Sen wished to say. The “three demisms” are: the racial demism, 
or nationalism ; the political demism, or democracy ; the economic 
demism, or sociology. Father D’Elia, after giving an excellent 
summary of the author’s life and upbringing, explaining how 
he came to be baptized by a minister of the London Missionary 
Society, shows how, to the end of his life, he maintained his 
Christian faith, though he would seem to have freed himself 
from allegiance to any one particular denomination; and before 
he died he insisted that he should be buried as a Christian. 

After this introduction the author gives us a literal translation 
of the famous Lectures, in which Sun Yat-Sen explained to the 
people of China his ambitions, and his idea of the means to 
attain them. He tells us how the great book, which Sun Yat-Sen 
himself had written, was destroyed in one of the revolutionary 
fires of his time, and how, being unable to re-write the volume, he 
compressed what he had to teach into these sixteen Lectures. It 
is this work which is now being used as a kind of bible in every 
school in China. 

When we study Sun Yat-Sen and his teaching, of course we 
cannot help recognizing the author's own lack of training, which 
may at first give us the impression of a certain shallowness of 
mind. Again and again he is historically inaccurate; his philo- 
sophical arguments will scarcely bear close analysis; he speaks 
in wide-flung generalities, which not only in themselves are too 


* The Triple Demism of Sun Yat-Sen. By Pascal M. D’Elia, S.J. Wu Chang: 
The Franciscan Press. Pp. xxxvii. 747. Price, $1.75. 
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vague to be wholly true, but even are frankly contradictory. 
Sun Yat-Sen learnt what he learnt, not in any school or univer- 
sity, but from his wanderings round the world, and from his close 
observation of the ups and downs of nations which we call 
civilized: America, England, France, Germany, etc. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of all these objections, Sun Yat-Sen’s mind was 
as clear, both as to his object, and as to the means of obtaining 
it, as that of the best trained philosopher and reformer. As a 
genius, no doubt he was inferior to Lenin; probably, too, as a 
man of education, he must yield to him. But for all that there 
must have been a tremendous personality about the man, which 
could enable him to work a revolution, and destroy an empire, 
even while he himself was a wandering exile, scarcely knowing 
where he could live with safety in any part of the world. More- 
over, whatever we Europeans may think of the arguments and 
learning of Sun Yat-Sen, the fact remains that China has grasped 
his main teaching; and setting aside details of inaccuracy, is 
working to attain what he taught, and that in the way he taught 
it, with a union and a will that seems to have no parallel in the 
rest of the world to-day. 

The contrast with Russia is noticeable. Russia has begun 
from above, and its dictators are trying hard to impose their will 
upon an unwilling people. But China has begun from below. 
The will of the people is what Sun Yat-Sen captured, and 
through the people he worked his revolution, so that to-day 
the Government of China has not to impose its will upon the 
Chinese, but has only to endorse the people’s own aspirations. 
Father D’Elia, along with the other missionaries of China, has 
grasped this significant fact, and has written his large volume 
with a view mainly to guiding both Europe in general in their 
judgment of the Chinese Revolution, and missionaries themselves 
in the use they make of it. He examines very carefully Sun 
Yat-Sen’s own views; he quotes instance after instance of his 
wonderful praise of the Catholic Church. He tells us how Sun 
Yat-Sen boldly proclaimed that no nation could live, and no 
revolution could be made, without religion. He insisted that 
morality was the most important thing in the making of any 
people, and he went on to say that by far the highest standard 
of morality was that of the Catholic Church. So much do we 
learn of the man’s ideas on these two points, religion and 
morality, that we are tempted to believe that had he lived a 
little longer he would have ended in the Catholic Church. In- 
deed, Father D’Elia quotes one instance where Sun Yat-Sen 
seems to have almost said as much himself. 

Bearing in mind the double purpose of his book, Father D’Elia 
examines the teachings of Sun Yat-Sen, and he boldly declares 
that there is nothing in his principles which can be considered 
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contrary to the principles of the Catholic Church. Of course, 
he has to point out the historical inaccuracies, and the philo- 
sophic looseness of thought peculiar to a Chinese who has learned 
to think as a European without any special training; but he 
uses this very inaccuracy as a means by which he can interpret 
every teaching of the great leader. He tells us that if Europe 
and the Church are to help as they should help in the moulding 
of young China, they must begin on the ground which Sun Yat- 
Sen has prepared; if they do not, then China will look else- 
where. He reminds us that Sun Yat-Sen had appealed to 
America, to England, to other countries of Europe, to support 
him after the Revolution had been effected. All failed him, 
and on that account, and on no other, he was driven to seek and 
find support from Soviet Russia. This, Father D’Elia maintains, 
is the only reason why Soviet Russia got a footing in young 
China. Had the Revolution been received at all sympathetically 
by European nations there would have been no Soviet Russia in 
China; and what is perhaps no less important, there would have 
been no bitterness on the part of the Chinese with regard to 
European Concessions. Therefore the author appeals to Euro- 
peans to do their part in moulding young China. This volume 
shows how much they can do, but it also is a warning that if 
it is not done, then, if Russia does it in their stead, they must 
not be surprised. 

The volume is illustrated with a photograph of Sun Yat-Sen, 
pictures of his famous mausoleum at Nanking, and the national 
flag which he devised, It is introduced with letters from 
Cardinal Gasparri, the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, the 
Apostolic Delegate, and Chiang Mon Lin, Minister of Education 
to the Chinese Republic, all congratulating Father D’Elia on his 
work. The English translation is taken mainly from the French, 
but has been revised by the author himself with additions and 
developments. Under the circumstances, we cannot expect a 
volume of the best of English; but for all that, it is a book which 
anyone interested in the present and future of Chiiia can scarcely 
afford to pass over. 


4—A PICTURE-BOOK OF THE HOLY LAND! 


R. SCHOLTEN’S immense labour of love has been under- 
taken, and in part admirably performed, at a critical 
moment in the history of the Holy Land. The unchangeable East 
is actually in the process of rapid transformation and this monu- 
mental work will probably be the last record of the Palestine 


' Palestine Iilustrated. By Frank Scholten. London: Longmans. Two Volumes. 
203 pp., 449 illustrations: 169 pp., 378 illustrations. Price, 4 guineas. 1931. 
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of the past. This melancholy fact enhances the value of this 
work a hundredfold. The other delineators who have pre- 
ceded him on similar lines have not had his advantages: he is 
a man of leisure, a scholar, an artist, and an ardent lover of 
the Bible and of all the great literature that throws light on the 
mysteries of this Land of Love. 

Opposite the exquisite photogravures of typical scenes and 
characters are printed, on each alternate page, extracts from 
Holy Scripture, the Talmud and the Koran. It would be a com- 
plete mistake to put this magnum opus in the same category with 
the albums that delighted children fifty years ago. These two 
magnificent volumes may like those relieve the tedium of a rainy 
afternoon or help to while away a long winter evening; but 
they also provide a rich mine from which we may learn a vast 
deal about the inner life of the Near East. It is true that the 
present instalment deals only with Jaffa—other volumes are to 
follow in due course—but Jaffa is extraordinarily rich in Pales- 
tinian lore; Jaffa, where the Ark was built, where Job was born, 
whence Jonah sailed, Jaffa of the Prince of the Apostles, Jaffa 
of the Queen of the Needle, Dorcas or Tabitha. It is the en- 
trance gate of Palestine, full of the memories of Crusaders and 
of Pilgrims, and one of the most picturesque of the Palestinian 
cities. Although the author is such a loyal Catholic that he could 
not be induced to quote from any translation of the Bible except 
the Douai version, he is at the same time so large-minded as to 
do full justice to the aspects of the subject which appeal to 
Jews and Moslems. Perhaps there are no more charming pic- 
tures than those of groups of Mohammedan boy-scouts. He has 
been a diligent student both of the Babylonian and Jerusalem 
Talmud from both of which he culls some sparkling gems. Nor 
is the “Brutestant” or “Injilyi” (gospeller)—our “separated 
brother”—left altogether in the cold. All the activities that 
find scope in Jaffa are represented. His skilfulness with the 
camera is almost miraculous: Illustration 58 (Vol. II.). “Flies 
on Sacks” is a striking example; as is also (Vol. I., 211) 
“Laughter of the Teeth” (Ecclus. xix., 27). The section deal- 
ing with trees and fruits is exquisitely beautiful, making one 
appreciate the comment of the Talmud that “trees are of a higher 
grade than the stars because they produce fruit.” With the help, 
so to speak, of a microscope, the reader may discover half-a- 
dozen misprints and possible inaccuracies, but they are few and 
unimportant, except perhaps the slip by which it is said that 
the black races are descended from Shem (Vol. I., 129). But if 
this is really to be found in the Talmud, it cannot be ascribed to 
Anti-Semitism! If only this were an article and not a short 
review, we could expatiate on the manifold charms of these 
lovely and learned volumes, rejoicing our readers with specimens 
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of bright erudition. As it is, we can but urge them one way or 
another to procure for themselves the delight of spending a few 
hours seeing Jaffa so beautifully portrayed and interpreted for 
them with such sympathetic and penetrating understanding. The 
work is published also in French and German. 

A.F.D. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGICAL, 


pen ae P. A. M. Schembri, S.T.M., O.S.A., has, in a second volume, 
concluded his dogmatic treatment of the Sacraments. The part of his 
work here noticed, De Sacramentis Vol. II. (Marietti: 14.00 1.), deals 
with the Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, and 
Matrimony. The treatment follows the traditional scholastic manner, 
which alone can secure clarity, brevity, and cogent argumentation, with- 
out any waste of words. The author has drawn freely on St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas, without, of course, neglecting the great Schoolmen. 
He has, therefore, given his readers a better opportunity of understand- 
ing the teaching of St. Augustine than is usually obtained from most 
other text books. We notice that in the treatise on The Holy Eucharist, 
the author places the essence of the Sacrifice of the Mass in the double 
element, the mystical slaying of Christ, and the reduction of the Victim 
to “ex-inanition” in the form of food and drink. To the treatise on 
Penance, he helpfully adds some of the canons of the Codex Juris. The 
work, being brief, is very suitable for seminarists and for those who 
wish to revise their theology of the Sacraments. 

Priests and others who have to give instructions on the Sacraments 
will find very much indeed to help them in Les Sacrements; Histoire 
et Liturgie, by A. Villien, Professor of the Catholic Institute of Paris 
(Gabalda: 27.00fr.). The author has seen that one of the most sure 
ways into the minds of learners of every class is the way of history. 
Accordingly, in a volume of over 400 pages, he takes the Sacraments 
one by one, gives us their history from the beginning, and traces the 
origin of all the ceremonies and customs which have grown with time 
around them. Other books may contain more in detail of one or another 
of the Sacraments, but we doubt whether there is any which so com- 
pletely treats them all. The latest research has been made use of, and 
though the footnotes are not overwhelming, still they show the founda- 
tions on which the author has built. We might ask ourselves many 
questions, all of which are answered in this book; for instance—What is 
the origin of the blow on the cheek in Confirmation? What is the 
meaning of the prostration and litanies in the Ordination service? How 
has the marriage rite developed? There is an Appendix on the history 
of First Communion which will be specially useful to many. 


MORAL. 


M. Etienne Gilson’s volume—Moral Values and the Moral Life: The 
System of St. Thomas Aquinas; translated by L. R. Ward, C.S.C., 
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(Herder Book Co.: tos. n.)—will prove a useful introduction to the 
ethical system of St. Thomas, and the name of the author is sufficient 
to guarantee its essential accuracy. In the first part, he discusses the 
Final End of man, human acts from the psychological and moral stand- 
points, the emotions, the notion of law, and the virtues in general. 
In the second part, he explains the cardinal virtues and love of our 
neighbour, and concludes with an all too brief account of St. Thomas's 
political theory. Copious quotations, mainly from the text of the Summa 
Theologica, are provided, though the translation is deliberately rather 
free. Whether this always results in a clearer statement of the text 
is rather questionable; the long passage on p. 25, for example, is much 
less clear than the text of which it claims to be a free rendering. M. 
Gilson well observes that St. Thomas’s treatment of a question is fre- 
quently analytic, stating a principle first and later giving the proofs of 
the principle. This is so true that it may be applied to the whole order 
of questions in Prima Secundae, and there is something to be said for 
beginning to study his system with the treatise on Law, and ending with 
Quaestio Prima. One should not expect too much from an introductory 
handbook, but a caution must be uttered against the notion that St. 
Thomas's treatment of the morality of acts is quite so clear and obvious 
as the very short third chapter of this book might lead the reader to 
suppose; the complexity of the subject reveals itself for an instant in 
the misleading identification (p. 82) of evil actions with non-human 
actions. In the final chapter, the neat hierarchy of Pope, Kings and 
people, represented as the ideal political structure, is a somewhat 
simpliste solution of a very complex problem, that of the proper rela- 
tions between Church and State. 

New Lights on Pastoral Problems (The Bruce Publishing Co. Mil- 
waukee:), by Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D., will be valuable and of con- 
siderable interest to the pastor on the Mission. The work comprises 
twenty chapters dealing with various types of conduct, most of them 
abnormal, the result of complexes, repression and mental defectiveness. 
Most pastors come across such cases, some more accentuated than 
others, and are, we are sure, often troubled as to their treatment of 
them. This little book will help them to distinguish case from case, 
and to have at hand a substantially scientific method of classifying them 
into, at least, large categories. The knowledge of the kind of penitent 
one is dealing with is, one need not say, an immense help. The book 
is easy reading and very well printed. We congratulate both author 
and publisher. 


CaNoN Law. 


Covering a large field is the little book by P. Laurentius Agius, 
O.E.S.A., Manuale de Ecclesiarum Rectoribus (Marietti: 5.00 1.). It 
will appeal to a much wider clerical public than the title suggests. 
Within these few pages are brought together in orderly sequence all 
the prescriptions of Canon Law concerning the duties of a Rector in the 
matter of Divine Service, the care of the Church fabric and its furniture, 
the administration of Church property, the spiritual welfare of the 
Congregation, contracts, pious confraternities, etc. Commentary is brief. 
For a deeper study of the subject one must refer to the works of the 
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well-known Canonists, some of whom are mentioned in the footnotes. 
Yet this Manual has a practical value which should secure it a place on 
every priest’s bookshelves. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


A new, and perhaps final collection of the writings of St. John 
Berchmans has appeared as No. 32 of the ascetic section of the Museum 
Lessianum: §. Jean Berchmans: ses Ecrits, by the Rev. Tony Severin, 
S.J. (35.00 fr.). This volume gives us in their original every document 
that is known as having come from the pen of the saint, from his child- 
hood to his death. Reading them, it is impossible not to recognize the 
life-long characteristics of the saint; ought we not to call him the “Saint 
of Detailed Accuracy”? Even as a boy, in his exercises, this is note- 
worthy, and to the end when we read his intimate journals, including his 
notes on his Morning Offerings, and Examinations of Conscience, we 
say to ourselves that the same perfection of detail is preserved through- 
out. It will be a relief to many to know that occasionally his morning 
meditation has to be written down as dry, as for his examination of 
conscience, several times we get no result; sometimes it is marked as 
carelessly made. In such books, more than in most biographies the 
character of a saint is revealed. 

Another treatise from the Museum Lessianum is called Confiance: 
Méditations, by Paul de Jaegher, S.J. (30.00 fr.). Father de Jaegher is 
known to many English readers as the author of “The Life of Identifi- 
cation with Christ,” of which an English translation has recently 
appeared. Students of that little brochure will not be surprised at the 
two volumes which have now come from the same pen. Briefly Father 
de Jaegher’s spiritual doctrine is that of confidence in Christ Our Lord, 
leading up to that abandonment of which Pére Caussade is the well- 
known exponent. Or it may be put another way. Starting from Caussade, 
the author ends with S. Thérése de Lisieux. Altogether there are 
twenty-three chapters, and an accurate analytical table to each volume 
guides the reader through a more or less complete Course in the 
spiritual life. 

Students of Tanquerey’s Précis de Théologie Ascétigue et Mystique, 
recently translated into English with the title, 7e Spiritual Life, will 
find a more elaborate exposition of some of the first part of that 
work in Introductio in Theologiam Spiritualem et Mysticam, by P. J. 
Heerinckx, F.O.M. (Marietti: 15.00 1l.). The author treats of Ascetic, 
called “Spiritual,” Theology, its nature, its sources, its method or 
methods. He discusses its divisions, and the kind of books which go 
to make it up. Finally he dwells upon its utility, its necessity, and its 
content. Being deliberately intended for a text-book, it pretends to 
say little that is new; on the other hand, it suggests a copious biblio- 
graphy which will be of great service to the reader. 


HISTORICAL. 


The author of The Franciscans, Alexandre Masseron, translated 
from the French by Warre B. Wells (B.O. and W.: 5s.), confesses at the 
outset that he has undertaken a delicate task. He says it is well nigh 
impossible to write such a book without danger of offence to one or 
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other of the branches of the Franciscan Order. Nevertheless he has 
made the attempt, and we think the Franciscan, of whatever branch, 
will be hard to please who is dissatisfied with the author’s work. Others 
before him have deliberately enlarged upon differences and disagree- 
ments; the author of this carefully written book has chosen the opposite 
course. He begins with a short but carefully documented life ‘of St, 
Francis; he then includes in a single chapter the history of the Order, 
and its Branches, from the thirteenth to the twentieth centuries. But 
his heart is in the second part of his work: Franciscan Life. In this 
part he takes us into the monastery, describes the Franciscan spirit 
in the novitiate and after, then follows the Franciscan, of whatever 
kind, in his apostolate; the style and purpose of his preaching, the 
method he employs in giving missions, the working of the Third Order, 
his foreign missionary labours, etc. Altogether, a more comprehensive, 
practical, and sympathetic study could scarcely be written. Each chapter 
has many references, showing not a little research. 

The publications of the Maison de la Bonne Presse (5 rue Bayard, 
Paris VIII.) are a wonderful collection, which continues to increase 
month by month. Of a batch recently received, Les Papes & travers les 
&ges (2¢ série), by E. Lacoste (10.05 fr.), covers the period from A.D. 140 
to A.D. 150, and includes eleven popes, from St. Pius I. to St. Fabian. It 
is a picture of the heroic age of the martyrs; in which the author reveals 
the steady growth of the Church in spite of persecution. Some 120 
illustrations put the whole story in touch with the growth of Rome and 
its history. 

Another attractive little volume, Une Petite-Seur Missionaire, by her 
Benedictine Sister (10.85 fr.), describes a beautiful character, Sceur 
Marie-Mercédés, a Little Sister of the Assumption, who devoted herself 
to the regeneration of the working-classes, and founded houses of her 
congregation in New York, Barcelona, Buenos Aires, and Montevideo, 
coming at last to a holy if premature end. , 

Added to a now well-known series are three little brochures, Ma 
Visite 4 Thérése Neumann, translated from the Norwegian of the con- 
spicuous convert, Lars Eskeland, Saint Bernard, by P. F. J. Thonnard, 
and Mes Souvenirs, by P. Marie-Antoine, Capucin (each 1.75 fr.). Each 
of these, in about a hundred pages, tells a fascinating story; the first, 
of the now well-known Ecstatica of Konnesreuth, the second, of the 
saint of the last crusades, the last, of the founder of the Procession of 
the Candles at Lourdes, who died in 1907. All three are wonderfully in- 
teresting; the first and last especially have an interest of their own, 
being of to-day. 

The Eucharistic Congress held in Chicago some years ago has evi- 
dently stirred a new spirit of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament in the 
United States. Such, at least, is the impression one receives from the 
volume: The Sixth National Eucharistic Congress, Omaha, Nebraska, 
Sept. 23—25, 1930 (Sentinel Press: $2.00). This volume contains for 
the most part the sermons and discourses delivered during the Congress. 
The main subject chosen for the year was: The Blessed Eucharist, the 
Source and Centre of Christian Life; and some excellent papers are here 
given. For instance: The Eucharistic Sacrifice, the centre of divine 
worship; The Blessed Eucharist, nourishment of divine life in the soul; 
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The Eucharist and Catholic Family Life; The Abiding Eucharistic 
presence, the Divine companionship and solace. These titles give the 
reader an idea of the chief part of the book; for the rest, perhaps there 
has been a little overlapping and repetition, which in future similar 
volumes might with advantage be avoided. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Though appearing in a modest form, as if it were just one more of 
the many popular lives of saints at present being written, in matter of 
fact St. Augustine, by Heinrich Hubert Lesaar, translated from the 
German by T. Pope Askell (B.O. & W.: 6s.), is very much more. The 
author is a scholar, and his work is the result of a vain attempt to 
re-edit a former life, written by Bishop Egger, and published in 1904. 
He found that more recent research demanded, not the re-editing of a 
now out-of-date work but its re-writing: and this he has done. We have 
had many studies of the saint during the last year, celebrating the 
fifteenth centenary of his death, not the least striking of which is the 
character sketch by Papini; the present work supplements, and in some 
ways corrects, the enthusiasm of the last. The author’s method is to 
allow St. Augustine to speak, as far as possible, for himself, taking 
care all the time to give the correct setting in the light of the most 
recent research. This method gives us much that is new, or at least un- 
familiar to the ordinary reader, connected with the life of the saint 
after his conversion and return to North Africa. There is a special 
chapter on the two great books, “The Confessions,” and “The City of 
God.” It is to be regretted that so excellent a work should have been 
entrusted to one who apparently is a novice in the art of translating, 
and has not learned how to combine accuracy with literary form. 

The ninth number of Franciscan Studies is devoted to Pére Girard, 
Educator, by Andrew Maas, O.M.C., A.M. (Wagner, New York: 50c.). 
Born in 1765, Girard joined the Conventuals in 1781. He was the first 
Catholic pastor in Berne since the Reformation; in 1804 he became 
directly connected with education. He was a reformer in a true sense; 
in many ways he anticipated what are called modern methods. Above 
all else he founded true education on morals and religion. He taught 
by induction; he favoured lay-teachers; he was accused of being a 
liberal, and of teaching rationalism; he was condemned. He died a 
happy death, and to-day his statue stands, an ornament to Fribourg. 

A further addition to that excellent series Zes Moralistes Chrétiens, 
is a study of Origéne, by the Abbé Gustave Bardy (Lecoffre: 21.00 fr.). 
The method is the same as that followed in all the former volumes. A 
sympathetic life of Origen is given in the introduction, emphasizing 
especially his great learning, and great generosity of soul; a further 
section examines the place of the master in the Church, with an estimate 
of his writings. He is then examined as a moralist, and we are shown 
that asceticism to excess, which marked this uncompromising spirit, 
even while the author lets us see the best side, both of the man and 
of his teaching. Then follows the main study. Passages from the 
works of Origen are brought together, linked up by the briefest ex- 
planatory notes, and a complete synthesis of doctrine is produced, on 
Christian Principles, Christian Life, and Perfection. Whatever we may 
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think of the orthodoxy of Origen, he yields to no writer in the ex- 
pression of tremendous zeal for souls. 

Instructors of children for First Communion may be glad to have 
their attention called to a book entitled: Petite Prédestinée; Marie- 
Gabrielle T. (1905—1912), by Myriam de G. (Lethielleux, Paris: 7.85 fr.). 
It is the story of a wonderful little child, whose devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament was remarkable; who longed for her First Communion Day, 
but had never the happiness of reaching it. 

Miss Sophie zu Eltz has written a “child’s” life of Saint Francis 
Xavier, the Brave Man (Herder: 3.00 m.), in a fresh and vivid style. 
which cannot fail to impress the young folk. Saint Francis stands 
before us as the gallant soldier of Jesus Christ, naturally ambitious 
yet led by grace to realize his ideals in a far loftier fashion than he 
could have done in the service of the world. The book gives a selec- 
tion of scenes of the Saint's life rather than a continuous story, yet 
it beautifully emphasizes the essential features of his character moulded 
by constant self-discipline. Whether the somewhat impressionist illus- 
trations will appeal to children at large seems a little doubtful, but 
their inarticulateness will not diminish the enthusiasm for a life of 
hard work among strange nations in the face of extraordinary obstacles 
and full of success and failure, which the skill of the authoress is sure 
to excite. 

Another Life of St. Ignatius Loyola (Herder: 3.40 m.), by one of his 
followers Father Viktor Kolb, finds its justification in this, that the 
reader is supplied with ample information in comparatively short space 
to form his own opinion of the Founder of the Society of Jesus as a 
saint and as a man. The author describes, with filial love and sym- 
pathetic understanding, the development of St. Ignatius’s personality. 
The matter is arranged historically, well illustrated by particular 
instances, pleasantly interwoven with an exposition of the principles 
of Christian asceticism. The book is a valuable addition to the interest- 
ing series of the lives of prominent Jesuits. 

Many readers have been helped by the writings, chiefly biographical, 
of the late Mgr. Laveille. The ‘“‘authentic” life of Ste. Thérése de Lisieux, 
published in English soon after his death, was probably the last volume 
from his pen. Now his nephew, Father E. Laveille, S.J., has produced 
a study of the author himself under the title, L’Ame d’un Prétre (Téqui: 
12.00 fr.). It is the story of one who was evidently much loved because 
he himself loved much. The greater part of this tribute to a man who 
has laboured hard for others consists of Mgr. Laveille’s own meditations, 
prayers, letters, written reflections, and addresses on various occasions. 
They reveal a soul that was wide awake to the crises of our time, and 
was eager to meet them with the weapons of prayer and sacrifice. 

A modern type of missionary is described in The Padre of the Press: 
Recollections of Rev. John J. Monahan, S.J., by Thomas J. Feeney, 
S.J. (Jesuit Mission Press: $1.50). Father Monahan was one of those 
young American Jesuits who took over the mission of the Philippine 
Islands from the Spanish Jesuits after the annexation. His life is an 
inspiration; his method was one which is too little used. He had a 
genius for the use of the press, for literature in every sense; collecting 
it, circulating it, using it for advertisement, wielding a powerful pen 
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himself. In this labour he lived a heroic life, died .a premature and 
heroic death. The volume has many excellent photographs, illustrating 
the work in the Philippines. 

HOMILETIC. 


The short sermons on the Sunday Gospels which Father Michael A. 
Chapman calls The Heart of the Fathers (B. Herder: 8s. 6d.), are 
astonishingly full of “meat,” for the author has drawn their substance 
from the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, and illuminated it 
judiciously from modern instances. The result is great freshness of 
treatment, a most desirable quality considering how well the ground 
has been previously trodden. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

There is much that will amuse, much too that will be approved by, 
the average Greek scholar in Lucian, Plato, and Greek Morals, by John 
J. Chapman (Blackwell: 6s.). At the same time, there are some things 
with which he will wholly disagree. Whatever may be expected from 
the title of the book, in matter of fact it is a long defence of Lucian 
as a master mind, ending with a belittling of Plato by contrast. As 
the author sums up at the end: “The question that I have been trying 
to answer for myself while writing this essay is, Why have these two 
men, Plato and Lucian, been so curiously misunderstood throughout the 
ages? Plato, the writer of fairy tales, has been accepted as the greatest 
philosopher of all time; while Lucian, the serious thinker, has been 
thought a trifler.” After reading the author’s answer to his own ques- 
tion, brilliantly written as it is, we are tempted to reply: 1) Who thinks 
Lucian a trifler? on Mr. Chapman’s own confession, certainly not those 
who have put him aside; 2) Qui nimium probat nihil probat: again on 
his own confession Plato was no fool; 3) There are other reasons, which 
we learnt at school, why Plato was studied and Lucian was neglected. 
Nevertheless, if not exactly the work of a scholar, this is an entertaining 
volume; one chapter, on a certain Greek vice, we suspect to be the 
secret motive why the whole book has been written. We can forgive 
the author, in view of his good-will, his wholly inaccurate allusions to 
the Catholic Church and Greek letters. 

English Music (Longmans: 3s. 6d.), by Sir W. H. Hadow, is one of 
the “English Heritage” series, and it should go a long way towards 
dispelling the “inferiority complex” from which Englishmen seem to 
suffer in regard to their national music. England Aas a heritage in 
music and a splendid one of which she may be justly proud. The 
breezy introduction by Vaughan Williams, no less than the admirably 
written pages of Sir W. Hadow, make this abundantly clear. The 
fascinating story, as he tells it, carries us from the early beginnings 
of our famous “Scholae cantorum” on to the golden age of polyphony 
during the three Tudor periods—through the eclipse, the dawn and 
progress of later times, down to the splendid achievements of our 
modern masters. This little book provides both good reading and 
good news. 

Non-CATHOLIC. 


We grow weary of that elusive phrase, “modern thought.” What 
was “modern” yesterday is “ancient” to-day; what is “modern” to-day, 
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will be “ancient” to-morrow; so it has always been, and so it will be 
to the end. In nothing is this more manifest than in the successions 
of “modern thought” which, for a century or so, have begun in Germany 
and have flowed over into England; the Church of England has been 
blown about by winds of doctrine from abroad till it now knows its own 
mind less even than ever. This at least is the practical conclusion, 
though he himself would scarcely express it so concretely, which Dr, 
Quick, Canon of St. Paul’s, seems to reach in his latest book The 
Ground of Faith and the Chaos of Thought (Nisbet: 5s.). He attempts 
to make order out of chaos; he suggests “beliefs”; but he accepts no 
authority, so that all his suggestions, to the man who feels for solid 
ground, can be of no more value than the causes and reasons of others 
which he shows to be unsound. Faith is reasonable, but it does not 
come by reason, as Newman emphasized before the “modern thought” 
of his time. On that firm footing, and on that only, can all the vagaries 
of “modern thought” be met. 

A reprint from “A Free Church Book of Common Prayer,” a note- 
worthy effort to introduce into Nonconformist worship something of 
the old liturgical methods of prayer and praise rejected by earlier Pro- 
testants as unspiritual, formal, carnal and Popish, concerns the Psalms 
only, and is called A Free Church Psalter in the Authorized Version, 
with Canticles, specially pointed for chanting in speech-rhythm (Dent 
and Sons: ts. 6d. n.). The publishers state that the reception given to 
this dissenting C.P.B., “has shown how widespread among the Free 
Churches is the interest in liturgical services, especially liturgical sacra- 
mental services.” Those, however, who still fight shy of organized 
worship, may experiment with this Psalter which has been issued in 
convenient form by Miss Pauline Taylor. Catholics can only approve 


of such returns to old practices. The ancient forms of worship, like 
the old Churches, even when used by alien religions, seem to retain a 
spiritual influence leading back to the old faith. “It is the great mis- 
fortune of Protestantism,” wrote Benjamin Jowett, “never to have had 
an art or architecture. Hence it has always been dragged back, through 
the medium of art into Romanism.” Which, again, is a further proof 
that human nature is radically Catholic. 


FICTION. 


It is interesting to find a German so well conversant with Irish history 
as to choose the period after the '98 Rising as the background for a 
novel. In Emmet’s Day (Gill and Son: 3s. n.), by Heinrich Federer, 
translated by Isobel Garahan, is concerned chiefly with the brief career 
of Robert Emmet, but introduces a number of other historical 
characters, such as O'Connell and Tom Moore, and contrasts the ideals, 
political and religious, which inspired their conduct. The style is lively 
and the interest well-sustained, within the narrow limits set by the 
known facts. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


We are glad to see a valuable and suggestive paper concerning the 
“Leakage” question, which originally appeared in our pages, reprinted 
by the C.S.G. as a twopenny pamphlet. Father J. P. Murphy's ex- 
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perience will prove, we think, an inspiration to many a pastor at a loss 
to safeguard the young of his flock. We wish it the widest possible 
circulation in spite of the handicap of its non-explanatory title—Young 
Men are Gone into Captivity—for Father Murphy’s successful methods 
include young women also. 

It is not often one sees such excellent plates in a book priced so low, 
as those contained in The Catholic Home Annual (Herder: ts.): the 
beautiful frontispiece in colour (artist's name indecipherable) is alone 
almost worth the price. It contains a great deal of useful information 
and many excellent little articles. Perhaps it would be well to notify 
more clearly all Days of Abstinence and Holidays of Obligation, as the 
stress of modern life makes it easy to overlook them. 

The Catholic Truth Society has issued three new twopenny pam- 
phlets: A Child’s Visits to the Crib, by Father Roche, S.J., which 
puts into the youthful visitor’s mouth the thoughts and aspirations 
proper to its age in a very natural and simple manner, although at 
times the language is above the ordinary child level: Father Miguel 
Pro, S.J. and the Persecution in Mexico, by Father Rimmer, S.J., which 
is very graphically written and recalls an inspiring life and heroic 
martyrdom of our own time. Father Rawlinson, O.S.B., has written ,a 
pamphlet on Catholic Clubs for Boys, a subject upon which none could 
be better qualified to speak, and to which Archbishop Goodier,, S.J., 
writes a Foreword. Among the re-prints are two by Father Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J., his well-known account of The Jesuits, a revised edition 
in its 34th thousand, and Family Life and the Mass (30th thousand). 
There is also a revised issue of Father Thurston’s The Declining Birth- 
rate which gives statistics that should cause one, sadly if not furiously, 
to thiuk. Saint Helen, by M. E. James and The Catholic Girl Guides’ 
Prayer and Mass Book are both in their 25th thousand. M. E. Francis’s 
charming and seasonable story, The Christmas Card, is also reprinted. 
Among new leaflets is The Catholic Church and Disarmament, at 1d., 
a paper which should be widely spread, and a bound set, the third of 
Catholic Action Society papers, called Religion Reasonable (2d.). 

Mrs. Armel O’Connor sends us a little book of graceful verses 
called Great Saints and Little Animals,—each poem recalling the as- 
sociation of some saint with a particular animal—which should greatly 
help to inculcate in the young a proper regard for the sentient creation, 
and the practice of treating these creatures of God kindly. The booklet, 
which is obtainable from Mary’s Meadow, Ludlow, is issued in connec- 
tion with “The Guild of Animal-Lovers,” founded last October. The 
Report (1931) of the Providence (Row) Night Refuge for the Homeless 
is an edifying record of the truest exercise of charity, as well as a sad 
reproach to our civilization and an incentive to a measure of 
self-sacrifice on the reader's part. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Despite the year’s death list the 1932 Catholic Who’s Who (B.O. and 
W.: 5s.), has grown by fourteen pages. The Preface this year is a 
thoughtful yet humorous appreciation of the Catholic position in the 
modern world by Mr. Douglas Woodruff. The utility of the book grows 
with the religious isolation of those whom it lists, members of the only 
Church which stands for integral Christianity. 
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The Catholic Directory for 1932 (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.), is a more 
universally useful book than the former, since it is a sort of “Soldier's 
Pocket Book”’ for members of the Church militant in this land, detailing ~ 
its Catholic forces and recording their distribution. The book is calcu. — 
lated both to excite the Catholic’s zeal and to.give him scope for © 


its exercise. 
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